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MARQUIS’ FAMOUS SADDLE EQUIPMENT 


(Successor to RAOUL DUVAL, Saumur, France) 


By special arrangement with M. Marquis, the U. S. Cavalry Association is pre- 
pared to accept orders for and deliver the following articles. Prices will closely 
approximate these given here; there may be small variations, due to rates of ex- 
change, stamp taxes, transportation, consul’s certificates in cases of large orders, 
etc. The duty of 35 per cent is included in these prices. The Association has 
been unable to get this equipment entered free of duty, since there is no provision 
in law for doing so. Due to the narrow margin of capital on which the Associa- 
tion operates, a deposit will be welcome upon ordering, and full payment will 
be required upon notification that equipment is in the possession of the Association 
and is ready for shipment to the customer. 


FRENCH OFFICER’S FIELD SET 
Military Saddle, Leather Panels (does not include girth, stirrups nor straps) $83.00 
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In ordering give weight, height, kind of build, and manner of wearing stirrups, 
whether long, short, or medium. 


Address: UNITED STATES CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
1624 H Street Northwest Washington, D. C. 
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Armored Cars with Cavalry 


BY 
Major G. S. PATTON, Jr., Cavalry 


BOLTS to charge the enemy left.’ 
“So are the fates of nations settled ! 

“By this simple order, Lieutenant-General Alonzo B. Gasoline, seated at his 
green-lit desk'in the gas-proof seclusion of his command car, loosed the two 
million pounds of petrol-propelled hate on the tottering flank of our doomed 
opponents. 

“But how can a human dictaphone describe the inspiring majesty of the 
sight which soon unfolded itself before our eyes on the screen of our radio 
motion-picture projector, whose lense, high above us in the observation heli- 
copter, commanded a complete view of the battlefield? 

“As we gazed in haggard expectancy to the extreme right, our screen showed 
only the scorched hills, their blasted vegetation looming ghostly through 
the green haze of the gas clouds. In an instant, however, the line of our scout 
tanks appeared over the crest and dashed on the foe, while behind them, in 
perfect order, came the three ranks of our incomparable 2d. Long, solid lines 
of flame poured from their twin exhausts, attesting to the top R. P. M. of their 
motors, while the air above them frothed with waste oxygen from their fighting 
compartments. 

“Instantly the enemy guns spotted them; great geysers of sand and mud 
burst in their ranks. One, I noted, cracked open like a walnut, while its 
doomed crew hurtled from it, only to sink like charred embers in the reek of 
the all-consuming gas. 

“Despite my staff training, the battle lust grew on me. Moved by an un- 
accountable impulse, I switched on the auditory microphone, so that the 
sounds of the distant battle were as clear to me as were its sights. On thun- 
dered the tanks. Shell fire was impotent to check those dauntless chauffeurs! 
The enemy, too, realized this and played his last card. From the charred draw 
on his left appeared the solid mass of his reserve tanks, charging straight at 
the now disorganized DEATHBOLTS. 


G mic CARBON, I think the battle is ripe. Direct the 2d Dearu- 
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“Pandemonium broke loose. To the tock-tocking of the whirling cater- 
pillars, the roar of the guns, the shriek of the motors, and the all pervading 
hissing of the gas was added the high, staccato hum of airplanes, as our support- 
ing squadrons, flying low over the 2d, squirted liquid fire into the eye-slits 
of the enemy. 

“All this takes long to dictate, but happened with amazing quickness. 
Nearer and nearer waddled the opposing lines, their rate of approach approxi- 
mating 50 miles an hour. Could steel and rubber stand the shock? Then, 
with a slithering roar, they met. Sparks flew; track plates, shivered in a thou- 
sand fragments, filled the air, and so terrific was the impact that many tanks 
simply exploded, completely dissipated by the shock. 

“The chaos of the mélée lasted a full minute. Then we saw the third line 
of the DEaTHBOLTS sweep through the ruck and on, over the enemy position, 
to victory.” 


Shall such battles occur? In view of past experience, it would be a bold 
man who would deny this possibility; but a bolder, perhaps, who would look 
for its immediate realization. 

Yet there are soldiers, men of high mentality and war experience, who dream 
of such battles, while from these enthusiasts—insane, perhaps—on the one 
hand, the notions of mechanical warfare grade down to another class, to 
whom history and invention mean nothing and who banish all thought of 
mechanical achievements from their concepts of future wars. They, too, are 
insane. 

As ever, the truth lies between—nearer, perhaps, to the lower than to 
the higher mark—at least for our generation. 

Let us examine, in the first place, how mechanics has affected, or may 
affect, war; and then, pruning our fancies with the heartless shears of Fact 
and Finance, let us see how we may use some of the obtainable possibilities. 

Ever since man first banded together with the laudable intention of killing 
his fellows, his movements have depended on means of communication. War 
has depended on roads. From very remote times, man has used wheels to aid 
his progress or the progress of his stores. The improvement of the vehicle and 
of the road has only affected this with respect to the rapidity and volume of 
traffic, not with respect to the direction of movement. Roads are, then, a very 
restrictive influence. 

No matter what sort of wheels he uses, if there are no roads, he cannot 
move. If the roads are poor, he is little better off than in his bull-cart days. 
For example, it is quite safe to say that had General Grant possessed all the 
trucks in the A. E. F., he none the less could not have supplied an army in the 
Wilderness campaign much larger than the one he supplied with wagons. 
From a supply standpoint, then, wheels are no better than the roads. Ten 
per cent of the roads in the United States are improved. ‘Tactically the same 
is true, with this added consideration: that while wheels add to the mobility 
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of troops on the march, they give ne battle mobility. The cargo must dis- 
mount to fight, and that well out of range. Even rubber tires have not changed 
war beyond recognition. 

We must now consider a more advanced wheel—the caterpillar tread. 
With such, we are not bound to roads and have, therefore, a great increase in 
mobility to the battlefield and on it. To move and feed great armies over 
roadless lands, we need but caterpillars. To augment our horse-borne squad- 
rons with armored comrades, we need but caterpillars. To place our heaviest 
guns how and where we will, we need but caterpillars. But—one can almost 
hear the snipping of those fateful shears, Fact and Finance. Have we got 
the numbers or the type? Will we afford them? I have no brief against road- 
less tractors, nor do I hold with that churchmanlike conservatism too common 
in all armies; hence I am willing to admit that the time may conceivably 
come when, in the immutable cycle of military endeavor, we shall see small 
professional armies of highly trained mechanical soldiers, operating simple 
yet powerful machines, again dominate the battlefield as did their prototypes, 
the heavy cavalry of the armies of Belisarius and Narses. Or, again, we may 
see the roadless machine, with all its apparent potentialities, sink to a position 
analogous to that occupied by the submarine, which but a few years since was 
so touted as the future mistress of the sea. Who may hazard a guess? 

From the standpoint, however, of practical soldiers of an economic nation ; 
remembering, too, that we have a vast plant on different lines ready to our 
hand, it seems better to follow the maxim of Disraeli and “Compromise.” 
Nor is this all. Should our enthusiasm for the novel and the mechanical » 
carry us too fast, we might conceivably find ourselves in the situation of the ( 
lobster who, having in his haste for new glories sloughed off his old armor, 
finds himself forced to seek the seclusion of some rocky cave until his new 
plates have hardened. A cave for a nation of our size is hard to find, and 
a soft-shelled America might find many with an appetite for its unprotected / 
abundance. Fi 

In seeking for the compromise above referred to, we shall endeavor to see 
how we may utilize certain mechanical means now existing and within the 
means of our limited financial resources. It would be interesting to pursue 
this study to all means and for all branches of the service. This, however, 
were over long for such an article and, further, presupposes a general knowl- 
edge far greater than that possessed by the writer. 

We shall then simply confine ourselves to the cavalry for the arm, and 
to the armored car for the mechanical means, regretfully snipping off the 
tank from this discussion because, at the present time, there is no tank avail- 
able for issue in this country which can keep up with any unit of cavalry. 

It is true that an armored car such as we contemplate does not exist either, 
but it can be easily and cheaply constructed from existing motor vehicles, 
limited armor-plate, and machine-guns. It is simply an assembly proposition, 
not one of manufacture. 
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The armored car contemplated here is not one of those armored forts mis- 
called cars in Europe. They are too heavy, too expensive, and have unneces- 
sary gun power. Such assault machines may be useful, but not for cavalry. 
For our purpose, we desire an armored car consisting of a stock chassis of 
some commercial two-ton truck, thus insuring an abundant and ubiquitous 
supply of spare parts; the engine, gasoline tank, driver, and gunner to be 
protected by armor capable of stopping rifle fire at 100 yards; pneumatic 
tires and demountable disk wheels, with one air-cooled machine-gun, pref- 
erably with all-round fire. There should be no roof to the gun compartment 
and no protective floor to this machine. It is realized that such simplicity will 
arouse the ire of every inventor. Unfortunately, inventors don’t have to fight 
the things they make. Every ounce of extra weight put on an armored car 
or tank reduces its fighting strength many percent. 

The question may then be asked: Why use armor at all? It is an apt ques- 
tion. The British light car patrols were unprotected Fords, mounting one 
machine-gun. They did excellent service. The protection above referred to 
would make these cars much more formidable than the Ford without greatly 
reducing its mobility. The expectation of life of the crew would be very high. 
We base this assertion on fact. On inspecting many tanks—British, French, 
and Americans—just after battles, we have frequently been unable to find even 
a single hit. The reason for this seems to rest on the following facts: Battle is 
not very dangerous—that is, the fire in battle is nothing like the fire of the 
target range; fire is a great defense. If you shoot rapidly at a man, with fair 
accuracy, he loses interest in his aim. Troops do not like to fire at tanks (or 
armored cars) at short range, because they somewhat erroneously think they 
will be destroyed. At long range, their fire is not effective and their bullets 
have little penetration. Movement! A quail is not doomed to death because 
he has no armor, neither is a destroyer. An armored car with cavalry is a land- 
destroyer. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that an inch and a half of steel all around 
would be comforting. A No. 2 field range would also be most handy to a cavalry 
soldier caught at meal time far from camp. Both are unattainable comforts 
and for the same reason—weight. 

To add further emphasis to a point apt to arouse controversy and also to 
accede to our national penchant for voting, it is confidently asserted that if 
men who have fought tanks in action were asked to voice an opinion, they 
would willingly dispense with 50 per cent added protection in order to secure 5 
per cent added mobility. 

Having described our weapon, let us by a series of concrete examples demon- 
strate its usefulness. 

With a reconnoitering detachment: Such a detachment varies in size from 
a platoon to a squadroon, and precedes by, perhaps, a day’s march large masses 
of cavalry. It acts with patrols covering its immediate front and, on advices 
given by them, secures information of the enemy main body. The detachment 
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itself advances by bounds, insuring its local protection by an advance guard, 
ete. Suddenly the point of the advance guard of our reconnoitering detach- 
ment, advancing as described, tops a rise and is fired on by enemy cavalry, who 
at once retire to the cover of the next rise, some thousand yards to our front. 
Lacking an armored car, our point must form as foragers and gallop the 
distance to where the enemy disappeared. In so doing it may sustain casualties 
from fire; in any case it will fatigue its horses. Were an armored car present 
with the main body, it could come up in short order, and, moving at speed and 
with comparative immunity, solve the situation as to the condition of the next 
ridge. At the same time its normal position with the main body would in no 
way add to the visibility of the point while en route. 

There is, of course, the bogy of a concealed gun on the ridge in question, 
which, placed there by the supernatural acumen of the enemy, will blow the 
car to bits. Would it do less to the members of the original point? Or are 
the lives of four men in a car more worthy of protection than those of eight on 
horseback? Do we find isolated guns with small cavalry units? Of course, 
there is danger; but that is the common condition of war. 

The last situation cleared up, the march resumes. Shortly, from the right 
front, comes the sound of distant firing. The commander of the detachment 
remembers that “knowledge is power.” ‘The speediest way to get the knowledge 
is to send the car. Again, it may be hit; so might a mounted patrol on the 
same mission. In fifteen minutes the car has made the round trip of six miles 
to the patrol and returns with a full report—perhaps also a corpse for identifica- 
tion.* 

Shortly after this the detachment approaches a hill situated a mile and a 
half to the left of its route; rather too far for a security patrol to go; yet the 
map shows that from this hill a good view can be obtained. Again, the car 
goes quickly to the hill and has a look and rejoins the column without difficulty. 

Next, on topping a long rise, the point gets its first view of the Rep River, 
a mile to its front, and on the white road, half a mile beyond the bridge, sees 
about a platoon of probable enemy advancing at a brisk trot. Clearly the pos- 
session of the bridge is vital to the continuance of the mission. The car, rushing 
at thirty miles an hour, reaches the bridge and delays the enemy until the main 
body arrives, and is ready to charge if he is still in a nasty mood. 

During the course of the day the reconnoitering detachment finds itself 
more and more crampted by the enemy cavalry. Finally its patrols can make 
no progress, and a regiment of the enemy has been definitely located. Here is a 
case where the cavalry mass in rear must intervene and remove the obstacle, so 
that the reconnoitering units may progress. The pack wireless is put up, but 
there is too much “static.” A motorcycle messenger might be used, but in 
enemy country he may be sniped. The armored car will be safer and fully as 
quick, 5 

*The Editor may be pardoned for recalling an occasion on which the author of this 


military fantasy did himself bring back an important corpse on his unarmored car—for 
identification. 
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At 8 a. m. the next day the 1st Cavalry arrives with Troop A, 1st M. G. 8q., 
and the Ist plat. A. C. Tr. No. 1 (three machines) attached. By 10 a. m. the 
enemy is met, and attack, using combined action, has been decided upon. The 
pivot of maneuver will consist of the advance guard and Troop A, Ist M. G. 
Sq., which will attack along the axis of movement. 

The best fire position is a little rise occupied by the point. Just as the 
machine-guns move toward it, a troop of the enemy cavalry gallops for the posi- 
tion. The armored cars, however, reach it first and hold the enemy in play 
until the machine-guns are established. 

The 2d Squadron moves under cover by a road to attack the enemy left; 
perhaps the cars precede it to insure the occupation of the departure position; 
roads permitting, they might even follow the charge, or else they might be held 
to lend fire strength to the pivot of maneuver, and, in the event of a successful 
envelopment, might later move up rapidly along the axis to join in the pursuit. 

Many other situations suitable for the use of armored cars with cavalry can 
be imagined; such as in parallel pursuit, speeding ahead to harrass the enemy 
and delay him until the cavalry can cut him off. . 

In raids they would be useful for pivots of maneuver, distant reconnaissance, 
messages, transporting explosives, etc. 

In delaying actions in rolling or wooded country, armored cars will be most 
valuable. 

But, to be useful in any of the above capacities, the car must be mobile, 
practical, and simple of repair—not a costly, hypothetical monstrosity. 

Now, bearing in mind our remarks as to wheels and their limitations, it is 
evident that our armored car must of necessity pertain to a cavalry force of 
such a size that some portion of it will always be on a road. This limits the 
permanent attachment of cars to calvary brigades and higher units. A suitable 
unit for a brigade would be an armored-car troop of nine cars divided into three 
platoons of three cars each. 

They should be permanently of the cavalry, imbued with its spirit, ready 
to accept losses, and must remember always that their duty, in common with 
that of all cavalry, is TO CLINCH AND DESTROY. 





ERRATA 


On Pace 396 of the October, 1923, number, in the article “Cavalry Train- 
ing in the C. M. T. C. at Camp Knox, Ky.,” it was stated that Colonel Frank 
planned the course and was the camp commander. This was an error for 
which the Journat asks pardon. Colonel Peter C. Traub, cavalry, was the 
commander of this very successful camp and was responsible for the course. 
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Cavalry in the World War 


BY 
Colonel KIRBY WALKER, Cavalry 


forces should check up and estimate the services rendered. This should 

be done not only from a historical point of view, but also for the purpose 
of deducing lessons or conclusions for use in future wars. It is desired to point 
out, however, the danger of forming fixed ideas of war from the long period 
of position warfare of the World War—a period of stalemate, a period when 
flanks rested upon impassable obstacles and maneuver was impossible. These 
conditions are unlikely to happen again until both armies have failed to obtain 
a decision by mobile operations. No nation and no general staff will voluntarily 
submit again to a war of attrition behind barbed wire, with all its attendant 
evils of inordinate length, immense casualties, great cost, and probable inde- 
cisive results, if it can be avoided. An army exists for war of maneuver, and 
for war of maneuver we must have, as in the past, horse, foot, and artillery, 
with modern armament and with every adjunct that science can evolve, such 
as airplanes, tanks, ete.—mechanical appliances which tend to maintain mobile 
conditions. 

Considering the short period of movement warfare on the Western Front 
and the long period of stabilization, it is pertinent to inquire, Which was the 
more important? There are many critics, especially among the Germans, who 
believe that the German army made the greatest mistake of the war by com- 
mitting itself to trench warfare on the line of the Aisne, and who believe that 
the German army should have withdrawn to the Meuse, with the view of re- 
fitting and renewing open warfare at the earliest possible moment, in which 
case there would have been greater and greater demand for well-trained cavalry, 
and that arm would have stood out prominently. 

There are many who have the impression that cavalry was of little value 
during the World War. These have imperfect knowledge of the operations 
in all theaters, and it is evident that they minimize the events of the first few 
months of the war. It will be shown in the following pages that cavalry was 
employed in practically all theaters and was extensively and effectively em- 
ployed. 

Objection has been made that cavalry is an expensive arm. The reply to that 
objection is that a nation cannot avoid military expenses. Nothing is more 
expensive than defeat. It has been said that the development of scientific and 
mechanical weapons renders cavalry useless. On the contrary, these weapons 
give cavalry added efficiency. 

Cavalry is an auxiliary arm and exists for the purpose of assisting the 
other arms to gain a decision. It is probably true that some of the higher 
cavalry commanders were deficient in dash, determination, and initiative. It 


A or every war it is important that the various branches of the military 
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is also probably true that some of the higher commands had an imperfect 
knowledge of the employment of the arm, and either assigned impossible 
missions or failed to take advantage of cavalry opportunities for success. These 
defects, however, appear among the other arms as well. 

Notwithstanding the flood of books, of more or less value, pertaining to the 
World War, the real history of the war is yet to be written, and when it is 
written the prediction is made that cavalry will occupy a more prominent 
place than has heretofore been accorded to it. 


BritisH CAVALRY ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


The first task of the British cavalry (five brigades) after its arrival in 
France, in August, 1914, was to screen the British Army in its movements 
north of the Sambre River. This it did effectually and many useful reconnais- 
sances were carried out from the protective screen, and valuable information 
as to enemy movements obtained. When the British and Germans came into 
close contact, the cavalry withdrew to the western flank. During the afternoon 
of August 24 the 5th Infantry Division, on the left flank of the British Army, 
having received orders to retire, was unable to break away from the heavy 
German pressure in front, and asked for assistance from the cavalry. The 
British 2d Cavalry Brigade, by a combination of mounted and dismounted 
action against the right flank of the advancing Germans, destroyed their 
initiative, delayed their further advance for a period of from three to four 
hours, and permitted the 5th Division to retire as ordered. 

During the retreat of the British Army from Mons to the region southeast 
of Paris, the British cavalry was effectively employed in covering the rear and 
left flank, being almost daily engaged in rear guard actions. Field Marshal 
French, the British commander, speaking of the period of about August 26th, 
states: “The superb gallantry of the troops, and the skillful leading by 
divisional, brigade, and battalion commanders, helped very materially by the 
support given by Allenby, and, as I afterward learned, by Sordet and d’Amade, 
saved the Second Corps, which otherwise would assuredly have been pinned 
to their ground and then surrounded. The cavalry might have made good 
their retreat, but three out of five divisions of the British Army, with the 
Seventh Brigade, must have been lost. The enemy, flushed by this primary 
victory, would have pressed in on the flanks of the First Corps, cut off their 
retreat, and, continuing his combined front and flank attack, would have 
almost pushed the whole Allied Army off their line of retreat, and a stupendous 
repetition of Sedan might well have resulted.” It is pertinent to note here 
the powerful influence exerted by the events of the first few weeks of move- 
ment warfare in order to bring forth the decisive Battle of the Marne. 

During the advance to the Aisne the British cavalry preceded the British 
Army and engaged three divisions of German cavalry. When the fighting on 
the Aisne came to a standstill the cavalry withdrew to the rear of the British 
Army. 
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The British cavalry, then increased to a corps of three divisions, took part 
in the strategic maneuver termed the “race to the sea,” in which it fought 
mostly dismounted and in trenches, in the Ypres region. Field Marshal 
French, in speaking of the period, October 14-November 1, 1914, states in part: 
“It is no disparagement, however, to the other troops engaged if I lay stress on 
the fact that it was the cavalry alone who, for more than a fortnight previously, 
had been disputing foot by foot every yard of the ground to the river Lys. 
They had fought day and night with the utmost tenacity, and the battles of 
October 31st and November 1st were but the climax to a long and bitter spell 
of heroic effort.” 

The stabilization of the lines from the North Sea to Switzerland limited 
the terrain, but not the activities of the British cavalry. The Cavalry Corps 
was retained as cavalry throughout the war and proved its value on numerous 
occasions. The cavalryman was probably the best-trained soldier in the 
British Army, and a reading of brigade and regimental histories will show 
that he was never idle. During the period of trench warfare the British 
cavalry was used to defend sectors dismounted; it was used quite frequently 
as a mounted reserve, ready for any task that might be assigned to it; it was 
used dismounted at times to fill gaps in the line, as witness the period of the 
German drive in March and April, 1918; it was used to exploit a success, as 
on August 8, 1918, and October 8, 1918; and there are numerous instances 
of its use in mounted shock action during battle, in pursuance of its rdle of 
assisting other arms to obtain a decision. 

Field Marshal Haig, in his final dispatch, pays tribute to the value of the 
British cavalry, in part, as follows: “Touching on the role of cavalry, and in 
the light of the full experience of the war, the decision to preserve the Cavalry 
Corps has been completely justified. It has been proved that cavalry, whether 
used for shock effect, under suitable conditions, or as mobile infantry, has 
still an indispensable part to play in modern war. On the morning of the 
armistice, two British cavalry divisions were on the march east of the Scheldt, 
and before the orders to stop had reached them, had already gained a line 
ten miles in front of our infantry outposts. There is no doubt that had the 
advance of the cavalry been allowed to continue, the enemy’s disorganized re- 
treat would have been turned into a rout.” 


BritisH CAVALRY IN PALESTINE 


During the first three years of the war and while the Egyptian Expedition- 
ary Force was advancing 150 miles east from the Suez Canal to southern 
Palestine, the British cavalry was constantly performing useful service in a 
role of security and information. During the building of the railroad and 
water-pipe lines eastward, it was the daily duty of the cavalry to protect the 
working parties in advance of railhead. The British cavalry, in combination 
with other arms, engaged in combat at the Suez Canal defenses in 1915, at the 
Battle of Romani in 1916, and in the two Gaza battles in 1917. The operations 
of capturing Magdhaba and Rafa, with practically their entire garrisons, at 
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25 and 30 miles distance from infantry support, were carried out by mounted 
troops alone. In May, 1917, the British right flank was rendered secure by 
the destruction of 13 miles of railroad track south of Beersheba, this opera- 
tion being performed by the cavalry. 

One of the important features of the plan for the attack of the Gaza- 
Beersheba front and the subsequent advance northward was the employment 
of a mass of cavalry on the Turkish eastern flank and later in the pursuit. 
General Allenby had at that time seven infantry divisions and the equivalent 
of four cavalry divisions. The preliminary operation, the capture of Beer- 
sheba in one day, was finally accomplished by a mounted charge of the 4th 
Australian Light Horse Brigade. After the infantry break-through on the 
eastern flank made by four infantry divisions, the Desert Mounted Corps, 
supported by two infantry divisions, took up a rapid pursuit of the defeated 
Turkish armies. These operations prepared the way for the subsequent cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, December 8, 1917—a feat that stirred the imagination of 
the Christian world. 

In February, 1918, one infantry and one cavalry division captured Jericho 
and drove the Turks to the Jordan River. This was followed in March and 
April, 1918, by two raids across the Jordan River, one on Amman and one on 
Es Salt. These raids were made by two cavalry divisions, in combination with 
other arms. The result was to cause the Turks to increase their forces east of 
the Jordan River, thus lengthening their front, and to become apprehensive 
of the safety of their line of communication. This result was still further 
enhanced by the occupation, during the summer of 1918, of the Jordan Valley 
by the Desert Mounted Corps. 

In September, 1918, General Allenby had at his disposal seven infantry 
and four cavalry divisions. The central idea in his offensive plan was to 
make use of his great superiority in mounted troops by placing a mass of 
cavalry across the Turkish lines of communications and to destroy the Turkish 
armies instead of merely to complete a local success. The story of what 
happened is familiar to every cavalryman. Within 36 hours after the infantry 
broke through the Turkish defenses on the coastal plain the British cavalry 
were from 45 to 60 miles in rear of the former Turkish front line and were 
rapidly closing up all avenues of escape. Within four days the 7th and 8th 
Turkish armies were practically destroyed, to be followed shortly by the de- 
struction of the 4th Turkish Army east of the Jordan River. The most re- 
lentless pursuit in history then began. Within 10 days Damascus was cap- 
tured and within 36 days British cavalry occupied Aleppo (300 miles in an 
air-line from point of departure) and had cut the Bagdad Railway, the only 
line of communications between Constantinople and Mesopotamia, thus fore- 
ing Turkey out of the war. Out of an estimated total of 105,000 Turkish 
troops south of Damascus, about 90,000 passed through British cages as 
prisoners. It was probably the most complete victory that ever fell to the lot 


of a commander. 
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From beginning to end, the Palestine campaign afforded opportunity for 
the extensive and continuous employment of cavalry in every variety of oper- 
ation. Cavalry was the decisive arm, but its operations depended on and were 
supported by the other arms. The campaign teems with instances of such 
mutual interdependence. It is probable that these operations will become 
a classic, for they constitute a nearly ideal example of the proper use of all 
the arms in combination and of cavalry in particular. 


BritTisH CAVALRY IN MESOPOTAMIA 


The strength of the British cavalry in the Mesopotamian campaign varied 
from one regiment in 1914 to three brigades in 1918. This cavalry was 
usefully, and in some cases decisively, employed throughout the four years 
of the campaign. It was effectively employed in the beginning, up the 
Karun River, in the protection of the British oil interests; then later along 
the Tigris River, on the Persian border, in the retreat from Ctesiphon to Kut, 
and in the operations along the Bagdad-Kirkuk-Mosul road. In the Ramadie 
operation, September, 1917, the cavalry was decisive. While the infantry 
attacked the Turkish position in front a cavalry brigade, by an encircling 
movement, gained the rear of the Turks, stopped their attempt to break through 
to the rear, and caused the surrender of practically the whole garrison, a 
force of 3,500. The Khan Bagdhadie operation in March, 1918, was an exact 
repetition of what occurred at Ramadie, and caused the surrender of 5,200 
Turks, again the whole garrison. In the closing operations of the campaign 
in October, 1918, the cavalry was again a decisive factor. The plans for the 
operations were made from the useful reconnaissances of the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade and the 32d Lancers (corps cavalry). Throughout the operations 
the cavalry (two brigades) took a conspicuous part, in close co-operation with 
other arms, by continually turning the Turkish flanks. 

Finally, it was by the cavalry that the fruits of victory were effectually 
reaped. Two cavalry brigades succeeded in crossing the Tigris River and 
in taking up a position across the Turkish line of retreat. The Turks attempted 
to break through, but failed and surrendered the only large force still in 
Mesopotamia, about 9,000 men, thus ending the campaign. 


FRENCH CAVALRY ON THE WESTERN FRONT AND IN MACEDONIA 


France began the war with ten cavalry divisions and enough divisional 
cavalry for 79 infantry divisions. The mission of the cavalry divisions was 
to cover the mobilization and concentration of the French Army and to pro- 
tect its left flank. This latter mission was accomplished by Sordet’s Cavalry 
Corps of three divisions, which advanced into Belgium in the early days of 
August, 1914, obtained valuable information, and later passed to the left flank 
of the French and British armies, covering this flank on the retreat to the 
southeast of Paris. On account of hard marching and misuse by the higher 
command, Sordent’s Cavalry Corps was ridden to a standstill during the month 
of August, 1914, and was thereby rendered inefficient during the Battle of the 
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Marne. During these events, however, the four cavalry divisions in Lorraine 
and Alsace gave efficient service in security and information and filled gaps 
between the Ist and 2d French armies. During the Battle of the Marne 
Conneau’s Cavalry Corps of three divisions pursued the retreating Germans, 
entered the gap between the 2d and 3d German armies, and took possession 
of the Aisne bridges at three different points before the Germans had time 
to destroy them. 

In the strategic maneuver called the “Race to the sea,” when the west 
wings of both the Allied and German armies endeavored to envelop each other, 
the French cavalry probably rendered its greatest service. From September 
19 to November 15, 1914, the two cavalry corps of Conneau and Mitry, oper- 
ating without rest, and forming a mobile curtain from the Aisne to the Lys, 
covered successively the deployment of the 2d and 10th French armies, the 
British Army, and the 8th French Army. In the last act of this maneuver, 
closing the gap between the British Army and the North Sea, Mitry’s Cavalry 
Corps gained a foothold on the Yser Canal, and for three weeks, fighting dis- 
mounted, held off greatly superior numbers of German troops advancing 
toward the coast. 

The stabilization of the lines in the latter part of 1914 created a new 
situation. However, the French cavalry was often used as a mobile reserve 
and took its turn in the trenches. The divisional cavalry appears to have 
fulfilled its mission, according to the statements of officers of all arms. Most 
of the corps and division commanders of infantry complained that their 
allowance of cavalry was insufficient. 

During and after the German drive of March, 1918, the French cavalry 
was extremely valuable. It was called upon frequently to march long dis- 
tances to fill gaps in the line and to restore the situation. It was asserted that 
for distances of 100 to 120 kilometers large bodies of cavalry could march 
and arrive on the battlefield ready for action quicker than infantry, with its 
complete means, could be moved by truck or rail. 

In the Flanders offensive of September, 1918, the 2d Cavalry Corps was 
able to complete and exploit the success of the infantry. Later, leading the 
pursuit, it foreed the crossings of the Lys and Escaut, and finally, on Novem- 
ber 11, the 4th Cavalry Division, at the head of the 2d Cavalry Corps, entered 
Grammont (25 kilometers from Brussels) more than 15 kilometers in advance 
of the French infantry. At the same time, in Lorraine, the 1st Cavalry 
Corps was ready to exploit the Lorraine offensive, which was to have been 
launched on November 14, 1918. 

The French cavalry in Macedonia, consisting mostly of North African 
troopers, was usefully employed from the beginning of the Salonika expedition, 
but its greatest value occurred in the concluding operations of the campaign, in 
September, 1918, during which it achieved a fine strategic success. This French 
group of cavalry (corresponding to a reinforced brigade), exploiting the infan- 
try success of breaking the enemy’s front, pushing through the gap thus created, 
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and, making its way over a mountainous terrain without supplies, captured 
Uskub, on the line of communications, in the face of opposition, and cut off the 
retreat of the 11th German Army, a force of about 90,000 men. Bulgaria at 
this time (September 30, 1918) agreed to an armistice, and the personnel of 
the 11th German Army was surrendered. Most of the French cavalry, acting 
as army cavalry for the 1st Serbian Army, pushed on northward, and in the 
latter part of October was on the banks of the Danube. Its further activities 
were cut short by: the collapse of Austria-Hungary, on November 4, 1918. 


GERMAN CAVALRY ON THE WESTERN AND EAsTerN F'RonTS 


In August, 1914, the approximate strength of the German cavalry was 
85,000 men and horses. Eleven cavalry divisions were formed and the ad- 
ditional squadrons were assigned as corps and divisional cavalry. Thirty-nine 
regiments of reserve cavalry were organized after the war began, being allotted 
mostly to infantry divisions. Stabilized warfare and the shortage of horses as 
the war progressed caused the dismounting of several cavalry divisions and their 
use as infantry divisions. 

Ten of the eleven cavalry divisions were initially employed on the Western 
Front, and, organized into four corps, their mission was to cover the detraining, 
concentration, and advance of the seven German armies which were to operate 
against France. Cavalry Corps I (von Richthofen) and II (von Marwitz) were 
employed on the principal combat front, with the mission of screening the 
advance of the 1st, 2d, and 8d German armies, and of facilitating their rapid 
progress. They were able to carry out a continuous advance across enemy ter- 
ritory with a hostile population and to fulfill their tasks, some of the German 
cavalry patrols reaching the vicinity of Paris. It should be noted, however, 
that at the combat of Haelen, Belgium, August 12, 1914, between two German 
divisions and a reinforced Belgian cavalry division, von Marwitz threw his 
squadrons in ten successive charges, in close order, against dismounted troops 
in position and behind wire, thereby incurring heavy losses. 

During the Battle of the Marne the 1st and 2d Cavalry Corps maintained 
liason between the 1st and 2d German armies and filled the considerable gap 
that existed between them. Their next task was to cover the withdrawal of the 
German forces to the line of the Aisne River. 

After the battle of Aisne the German cavalry prevented the Allies from 
outflanking their right wing, and in a series of hard fights permitted the exten- 
sion of the German front to the North Sea. From September 19 to October 18, 
the 1st, 2d, and 4th Cavalry Corps (a total of eight divisions) were engaged in 
daily combats from the Aisne to the Lys, and then to the sea, and rendered ex- 
cellent service to the German cause. 

_ During the first three months of the war the German cavalry divisions on 
the Western Front fought more than 180 engagements, not including patrol or 
other small encounters. 

When open warfare gave place to position warfare on the Western Front, all 
except one German cavalry division were sent to the Eastern Front. Later, in 
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1917, three cavalry divisions were returned to the Western Front, took over 
sectors, were then dismounted (June, 1918), trained as shock troops, and from 
July to November, 1918, were engaged in battle on the Western Front. 

In the March, 1918, offensive in France, the Germans were seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of cavalry, as witness the statements of Ludendorff and 
others. 

On the Eastern Front the 1st German Cavalry Division, in August, 1914, 
performed valuable service by forming a screen before the 1st Russian Army, 
thereby permitting Hindenburg to withdraw practically all the infantry op- 
posed to that army, and to envelop and to destroy the 2d Russian Army. Ger- 
man cavalry on the Eastern Front played important réles and rendered valuable 
service, as follows: Four divisions in the second German offensive in Poland 
(1914), notably at the battle of Lodz; from May to August, 1915, four divisions, 
on the left flank of the German armies in Courland, advancing from the lower 
Niemen 300 kilometers to the Dwina; in September, 1915, ten divisions in pur- 
suit, during the general retreat of the Russian armies toward the Dwina and the 
Pripet marshes; in the German offensive of. July, 1917, in Galicia; after the 
Russian debacle, the occupation of conquered territory (Ukraine). 

In the Rumanian campaign, August 28-December 6, 1916, which ended in 
the crushing of Rumania, German cavalry played an important part. This 
cavalry was employed in the following réles during the campaign: Security 
before the operations; covering an exposed flank during battle; co-operation in 
the frontal battle; filling a gap between two large units; masking troop move- 
ments; outflanking of enemy front; pursuit and exploitation. After the rupture 
of the Rumanian front the pursuit and exploitation by von Schmettow’s Cavalry 
Corps (two divisions) was one of the determining factors of the campaign. 


ITALIAN CAVALRY AT THE BATTLE OF VITTORIO-VENETO 


After the Caporetto disaster of October, 1917, and during the retreat to the 
Piave River, the cavalry divisions of the Second and Third Italian armies did 
their work skillfully and gave their lives cheerfully. At various times this 
cavalry succeeded in holding up the enemy for a time that gave precious breath- 
ing space to the infantry and other retreating units at the river crossings. 

It was at the Battle of Vittorio-Veneto, October 24-November 4, 1918, that 
the Italian cavalry rendered its most valuable service. On the rupture of the 
Austrian front the mission of the Cavalry Corps, four divisions, was to push 
forward in pursuit beyond the 10th and 3d Armies, in order to forestall the 
enemy at Isonzo River bridges. On October 31 the Cavalry Corps, having over- 
come the obstinate resistance of enemy detachments, debouched into the 
plain in advance of the 10th and 3d Italian armies. By 3:00 p. m., November 
4, the hour and date of the armistice, the 1st Cavalry Division had closed the 
pass of the upper Tagliamento River at Pontebba; the 3d Cavalry Division had 
its advanced elements north and northeast of Cividale, approaching the Isonzo 
River, and the 2d and 4th Cavalry divisions had reached the crossings of the 
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lower Isonzo. Thus by mobility and well-directed charges against rear-guards, 
the Austrian avenues of escape were closed, entailing the capture of tens of 
thousands of prisoners and large quantities of material, and the mission of the 
Cavalry Corps was successfully accomplished. The marches of the Ist and 3d 
Cavalry divisions are especially to be noted, advancing between October 29 and 
November 4 distances varying from 125 to 168 miles, often without food or 
forage. In this battle the Italian cavalry crowned its war service by efficiently 
carrying out one of the most important of cavalry tasks, the pursuit of the 
enemy. 


Russian CAVALRY IN THE WoRLD WAR 


Due to the turmoil existing in Russia since 1917 and the consequent lack 
of official reports, the history of the Russian cavalry in the World War remains 
in considerable obscurity. It is known, however, that the Russian cavalry was 
used extensively and in many cases effectively. It was employed on all the 
Russian fronts throughout the war. For lack of space, it will not be possible to 
note here the specific instances of its effective employment. 

In March, 1917, just before the Russian revolution, 5014 cavalry divisions 
were distributed on the five fronts: Northern, Western, Southwestern, Ruma- 
nian, Caucasian. The Russian cavalry had expanded from the peace footing of 
24 divisions, 7 independent brigades, and a few minor units—in all 756 squad- 
rons—to the equivalent of 54 divisions—1,277 squadrons—and in addition had 
supplied a numerous corps and divisional cavalry to all infantry formations. 

That this mass of cavalry, more than 200,000 men and horses, was not used 
with decisive effect upon its enemies may be attributed, in part at least, to the 
lack of initiative on the part of the higher leaders and to the lack of knowledge 
of the arm on the part of the Russian higher commands, 


Tue BotsHEvIK-PoLisn CAVALRY OPERATIONS OF 1920 


While this campaign was not a part of the World War, it followed soon 
thereafter, was fought mainly by troops engaged in the World War, and from 
a tactical point of view may be considered in connection therewith. 

The Polish front was extended (950 kilometers), thinly held (22 divisions) , 
and furnished with few reserves. This campaign therefore afforded a special 
ease eminently favorable for the use of the Bolshevik cavalry, nine divisions 
in all. 


The swampy region of the Pripet divided the field of battle into two clearly 
defined theaters of operation. In the southern theater the Bolshevik counter- 
offensive, in the early days of June, 1920, was begun by Budeny’s Cavalry Army, 
five divisions, piercing the Polish front in the vicinity of Volodarka. Finding 
the terrain free, the two principal railroad lines to the west were cut and the Poles 
were compelled to retreat and form a new front about 200 kilometers to the rear. 
This also was penetrated by Budeny’s cavalry on June 27, and the Poles were 
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again compelled to retreat to a new line, about 150 kilometers to the rear. 
Budeny again broke through the Polish lines about July 15 and was free to 
march his cavalry mass on Warsaw, the Bolshevik objective, but did not take 
advantage of his opportunity. 

In the northern theater two Bolshevik armies attacked the Polish front, 
while the 3d Cavalry Corps, of two divisions, successfully enveloped the Polish 
left, and a withdrawal movement was turned into a rout. These tactics were 
pursued, the cavalry cutting the Polish communications to the north until the 
Warsaw front was reached. 

The Bolshevik cavalry in the campaign against the Poles played the leading 
role. It obtained decisive results. 


CAVALRY ON VaRIOUS FRONTS 


Austria began the war with ten cavalry divisions and a numerous corps and 
divisional cavalry. Austrian cavalry served mostly on the Russian front, al- 
though a part was engaged in Serbia at the beginning of the war and later on 
the Italian front. Serbia had one cavalry division and a certain amount of 
divisional cavalry. The Serbian cavalry division did excellent work during the 
first Austrian invasion of Serbia in 1914. Rumania employed two cavalry 
divisions, besides its divisional cavalry, mostly on the Transylvania front, in 
the 1916 campaign. Bulgaria had two cavalry divisions in Mackensen’s Army 
in 1916. French and Italian squadrons were successfully employed against the 
Austrians in Albania. Turkey, at the beginning of the war, had about 40 
cavalry regiments, which amount was increased later by thousands of irregular 
Kurd and Arab horsemen. Turkish cavalry was engaged against the Russians 
on the Caucasus front, against the British in Palestine and in Mesopotamia, and 
against the Russians and Persians in Persia. Persian cavalry, organized by 
British officers, opposed the Turks in Persia. 

Belgium had two cavalry divisions during the war. The 1st Belgian Cavalry 
Division successfully resisted the attack of the 2d and 4th German Cavalry 
Divisions at Haclen, Belgium, on August 12, 1914, causing heavy German 
losses. In the uprising of the Senussi tribes in 1916-17, in western Egypt, 
caused by Turco-German influence, four regiments of British Yeomanry and 
Australian Light Horse were successfully employed. During the South African 
rebellion, 1914-15, mounted troops were used by both sides. Mounted troops 
were used by the British in the campaign in the Cameroons, West Africa. In 
German Southwest Africa the Germans employed some cavalry, while the 
British made use of cavalry and other mounted troops to a large extent. Some 
of the British columns were composed of mounted troops altogether. In the 
campaign in German East Africa, which lasted practically throughout the war, 
the British successfully employed one regiment of East African Mounted Rifles 
(mostly British settlers) and two South African Mounted Brigades. These 
mounted troops, often engaged in turning movements and in pursuit, were 
important factors of British success in this region. 
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CAVALRY IN THE WORLD WAR 


CoNCLUSION 


There are many lessons and conclusions, pertaining principally to armament 
and method of employment, to be deduced from the use of cavalry in the World 
War. For the purpose of this article, however, and in order to correct a too 
prevalent unappreciative belief regarding the value of cavalry in this war, only 
three conclusions are stated here: 


1. Cavalry was employed extensively during the World War: 


In considering the above statement, one should bear in mind the vast 
numbers of troops composing modern armies and the consequent smaller pro- 
portion of cavalry at the disposition of commanders than that allotted in former 
ages. Cavalry was in use in practically all the many theaters of operations. On 
August 20, 1914, on the Western Front, the Allies had 81 infantry and 12 
cavalry divisions opposed to the 85 infantry and 10 cavalry divisions of the 
Germans. In the Battle of the Marne (including the fighting in Lorraine, 
September 5-10, 1914) the Allies used 76 infantry and 12 cavalry divisions 
against the German 68 infantry and 9 cavalry divisions. There was an enor- 
mous amount of cavalry in use on the Eastern Front. In March, 1917, Russia 
had 232 infantry and 50% cavalry divisions distributed on her active fronts. 
At times there were approximately 20 German and Austrian cavalry divisions 
on the Russian front. In the Palestine Campaign, where the conditions were 
favorable for the employment of cavalry, a large proportion of cavalry compared 
to other arms existed, 4 cavalry divisions to 7 infantry divisions. In Africa 
where the operations extended over vast areas, some of the columns were com- 
posed wholly of mounted troops. 

In support of the conclusion recorded above, it may be said that approxi- 
mately 100 cavalry divisions were employed in all the theaters of operations. To 
this amount should be added many independent brigades and regiments not 
forming parts of divisions. The number of regiments and squadrons assigned 
as corps and divisional cavalry is indeterminate at this time, but was undoubt- 
edly large. In addition, there were large numbers of irregular cavalry and 
other mounted troops employed in Southwest Asia and in the African theaters. 


2. Cavalry was employed effectively during the World War: 


It is not asserted that cavalry was successful in all its operations any more 
than other arms were always successful. Of two adversaries opposed to each 
other, it is obvious that one or the other must fail. However, cavalry did 
frequently accomplish its missions successfully, and was therefore effectively 
employed in those cases. It is not possible, within reasonable limits, to name 
all the cases of effective employment of cavalry that occurred during the World 
War, but a brief reference to some instances of such employment may not be 
amiss, in order to support the conclusion reached above. 

Cavalry may be considered to have been effectively employed in the follow- 
ing cases: British cavalry on the retreat from Mons; in the advance to the Aisne, 
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in the race to the sea, and in the March, 1918, German drive; French cavalry 
in the race to the sea, in the German break-through of March, 1918, and in the 
Macedonian campaign of 1918; German cavalry in the advance through 
Belgium and northern France, in the Battle of the Marne, in the race to the 
sea, and on the Eastern Front, especially in the Rumanian campaign; Italian 
cavalry in the Battle of Vittorio-Veneto; British cavalry in Mesopotamia; 
British cavalry in western Egypt, in German East Africa, in the advance across 
the Sinai Desert, in the breaking of the Gaza-Beersheba front, in the pursuit to 
Jerusalem, in the break-through of September, 1918, and in the pursuit to 
Aleppo. No attempt has been made to name all the instances of the successful 
employment of cavalry, nor to mention any but the larger operations. There 
are innumerable cases of minor operations and actions in which cavalry units 
were successfully employed. To judge from available reports, it seems that, as 
a general rule, corps and divisional cavalry was effectively employed. Many 
infantry corps and division commanders complained that their allotments of 
cavalry units were insufficient. 


3. Cavalry was, in many instances, decisively employed, being the determining 
factor in a campaign, in an operation, or in a minor action: 


It may fairly be said that in the Palestine Campaign the British cavalry, 
and in the Bolshevik-Polish Campaign the Bolshevik cavalry, were the determin- 
ing factors. The Ramadi, Khan Baghdadie, and Shargat operations in Mesopo- 
tamia, causing the surrender of practically all the enemy engaged, are good 
examples of cavalry decisive action. The September, 1918, offensive by the 
British in Palestine is another excellent example. The minor actions in which 
cavalry alone or in combination with other arms exercised a decisive influence 
are so numerous and some of them so well known that no attempt will be made 


here to record them. 





The Czechoslovak Cavalry 


HE realization of the long-cherished hopes of the Czechoslovaks to become 
= of their destinies, which was attained on October 28, 1918, put be- 
fore their government many difficult problems. One of the chief tasks of 
the new republic, on the successful solution of which rested a great part of the 
safety of the country, was the organization of a new democratic army. The 
Czechoslovak legionaries, who during the World War fought with the Allies, 
form the real nucleus of the Czechoslovak Army. They were through all of the 
hardships of fighting and they are the torch-bearers of the liberty of their coun- 
try. After the war they were demobilized and their places were filled with re- 
cruits who were instructed in the new democratic and republican ideas. 
During the war the Czechoslovak Army in Siberia formed a cavalry division 
whose services as reconnaissance proved to be invaluable. This experience was 
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THE UN-ROYAL MOUNTED 


one of the motives which spoke for the organizing of cavalry in the new repub- 
lican army. The beginning was very hard, as Austria concentrated all of her 
good horses near the fronts, and when the military collapse occurred Czechoslo- 
vakia had only a small number of horses on hand. Notwithstanding this handi- 
cap, the organization of cavalry commenced, and later horses for cavalrymen 
were bought, mostly from Rumania. 

Today Czechoslovakia is proud of her splendid army, in which the cavalry 
ranks among the best units. Every year tournaments are held with the purpose 
of showing to the public the progress achieved by the cavalrymen. The pictures 
accompanying this article were taken at one of the tournaments held by the 
Second Cavalry Regiment at Olomouc. The showing of the cavalrymen proves 
the fine accomplishments of good training. 


THE UN-ROYAL MOUNTED 


There was I a’thumping and a-bumping in the saddle. 
(What a fiendish animule a peaceful horse can be.) 
Iivery little movement was remindful of a paddle, 
Of a vicious paddle that my father used on me. 


Trot! went the animule and thump! went I; 
Trot-a-trot, trot-a-trot and thump! thump! thump! 
How far away the earth did seem and close to me the sky, 
Bang-a-bang, bang-a-bang and bump! bump! bump! 


There was I a-perched atop the horse’s sharp equator, 
(Who in heaven ever called a horse a noble friend?) 
Rising and a-falling like a skittish elevator, 
Knowing when I started down what waited at the end. 


Up went the animule and up went I, 
Down again, down again and bang! bang! bang! 

I thought of all my relatives and kissed each one good-by. 
Batter-bump, batter-bump and clang! clang! clang! 


Perched upon a saddle and a-swinging and a-swaying. 
(Now I know just how a man about to hang must feel), 

Cursing every horse that lives what times I wasn’t praying; 
I wonder what an apple thinks that some one starts to peel. 


Post! said the riding master. Pest! said I. 
One-a-two, one-a-two, and sock! sock! sock! 

Oh, I was done completely and could only hope to die. 
One-a-two, one-a-two, and knock! knock! knock! 


—Courtesy N. Y. Sun and Globe, October 31, 1923. 
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Hill Fighting in Morocco 


BY 
Major ELBERT E. FARMAN, Jr., Cavalry 


continued throughout the war, in spite of the fact that the Marshal 

Lyautny was required to send most of his French troops to other theaters 
of operations. To take the place of French troops, he was obliged to use natives, 
both Moroccans, Algerians, and finally the German legionaires. 

Each year, during the dry season. from April to November, columns of 
troops set out from the principal military posts in Morocco to continue the 
work of subduing the tribes which have not yet made their submission. 

Early in May I arrived at the old fortress of Taza, in north central Morocco, 
to join one of these columns. This force was known as the Taza column and 
was commanded by Colonel Freydenberger. It had already started operations 
farther to the east before my arrival, so that the troops when I first saw them 
had been about a month in the field. 

The operation which I observed was for the reduction of a small tribe 
known as the Beni-Bouzert. Their stronghold was located in the mountains, 
only some thirty miles south of Taza as the crow flies, but by the winding 
trails it was probably more than twice as far. To these Beni-Bouzerts all the 
irreconcilables of the surrounding country had joined themselves. Two previ- 
ous attempts had been made to reduce them to submission, but they had both 
failed, due partly to the difficulties of the country and partly to the determina- 
tion and fighting qualities of the Beni-Bouzerts. 

As this expedition was only a preliminary one to larger operations, which 
were to continue all summer, the high command had decided that it should 
not be a failure, and therefore allotted to the commander of the column 
forces which seemed more than ample for the task, had it been only a question 
of defeating the Beni-Bouzerts. But it must be taken into consideration that 
their mere defeat was not sufficient; it was necessary to surround them, prevent 
them from joining with larger forces of unsubmitted tribes to the south, and 
bring about their complete surrender or destruction. 

Most of the tribes of Morocco are very warlike. They resemble in many 
ways our Moros of the Philippines. They have always fought as a matter of 
course. They are fanatics and death means little to them. They will fight 
individually as desperately as any of our Moros, attacking with the knife 
forces ten times their number. They are much better armed than the Moros, 
for they have plenty of modern rifles and are supplied with quantities of 
ammunition. They are a hundred times more numerous than our Moros. 
They also have the great advantage of a large country into which they can 
retire when hard pressed. They had no artillery and, as far as I personally 
witnessed. no machine-guns. Their organization, like that of most savage 


Ton French occupation of Morocco, which had hardly begun in 1914, was 
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tribes, hardly existed. It consisted merely in attachment to some leader to 
whom usually some religious and supernatural power was attributed. Like 
all North Africans, they are cruel and delight in torture and mutilation, so 
that it is always a first rule to leave neither dead nor prisoners to fall into their 
hands. 

The French policy has been, immediately after the occupation of any new 
region, to build forts, in order to make sure of holding the country. These 
forts are usually located on some commanding hill. They are well built of 
stone and give the garrison complete protection from the fire of small arms. 
The garrison consists of a platoon or more and usually has one field-piece. 
These forts are noticeable in the landscape in many parts of Morocco. Some 
are almost constantly in a state of semi-siege; but the thick walls and barbed- 
wire entanglements render them pretty secure against assault. 

With Colonel Freydenberger, his chief of staff, and one other officer, I set 
out by auto from Taza one morning. After following the highway to Algeria 
for an hour at high speed, we turned off on a newly constructed trail into the 
mountains, to the south. The trail was well graded, but very rough, and in 
places the low-slung French cars had difficulty in passing. Winding back and 
forth, the trail climbed continuously until we were many hundreds of feet 
above Taza. The view of the valley of Taza, the mountains on each side, and 
far in the distance to the south the great range of the Atlas, all white with snow, 
was magnificent. We passed one small village of three mud hovels, near 
which were a few acres of cultivated fields and a herd of goats, some donkeys 
and camels. The only persons seen were children guarding the herds. 

After a ride of several hours we reached a camp used as an advance base 
for the operations. The trail for autos ended here. The camp was surrounded 
by a loopholed stone wall six feet high, with a barbed-wire entanglement. Ona 
hill half a mile away was one of the typical forts, the first since Taza. Ina 
hollow were a few trees. From here on we were in hostile country. 

A squadron of chasseurs d’Afrique was ready to escort us. Our bedding- 
rolls were placed on pack animals; we mounted; the squadron took up an 
advance-guard formation, and we started off. The trail followed up a valley, 
rising continually. It had evidently been passed over by many troops and 
some wheeled vehicles. We passed through a few clumps of oak here and 
there, but in general the country was as bare as the Big Bend of Texas, which 
it much resembles, and as rocky. 

After about two hours, we overtook a battery of artillery, which was having 
a hard time on a steep grade. Twelve horses were required to get the guns up. 
In front of the battery we passed a battalion of the legionaires. They were 
halted and resting. I overheard many remarks in German as we passed. A 
few miles farther on was a pack train of many hundreds of mules. All these 
were led by dismounted men, usually ene man for two mules. After a further 
steep climb, we entered an oak forest of several hundred acres. A rocky 
descent brought us to a narrow valley with a small stream of water and some 
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green grass. Through this valley we were able to trot a good deal, and another 
hour or two brought us to camp, where most of the troops had already 
arrived. 

Hard experience has trained the French to be always prepared for surprise 
attacks on their camps; hence the camps, even for a single night, are always 
surrounded by a continuous entrenchment or parapet. This entails great labor 
on the part of the troops, but is carried out as an invariable rule. The location 
of the camp, in which there were about four thousand or more troops, had been 
chosen more for tactical reasons of defense than for the comfort of the troops. 
Though only a short distance away the valley was wide enough to have made 
an excellent camp, the site selected was on the steep, rocky sides of a narrow 
valley, so that the camp extended on both sides to the top of the ridge, which 
formed the line of defense. 

The strength of Colonel Freydenberger’s column was about 8,000 men 
and nearly 4,000 animals, most of them pack-mules, and in addition there were 
several thousand partisans. In the force were Senegalese, Moroccans, Algerians, 
legionaires (mostly Germans, with a few Russians and other nationalities), 
and a very few French. The largest permanent unit was the battalion. Tem- 
porary larger units were formed, called “groups.” The officers and higher 
non-coms were French, except in the legion. Most technical soldiers, such as 
the telegraph and engineer units; also the gun-pointers in the artillery, clerks, 
radio operators, and all the aviation, were also French. 

The cavalry consisted of about six squadrons, some of which were French 
(chasseurs d’Afrique), some Algerian spahis, some Moroccan spahis, and some 
belonged to the semi-regular native cavalry units called “goums.” The French 
cavalry, composed largely of young recruits, was used as headquarters guard 
and escort. Their equipment was similar to that of the French cavalry in 
France. Their uniform was the historical one of the chasseurs d’Afrique with 
the impractical fez, which gives no shade whatever to the face or head. The 
native cavalry squadrons and the goums had the strange, and to me unridable, 
Arab saddle. 

The uniform was really the Arab dress, which consisted of a turban and 
great cape, or bournous, and very baggy trousers. The goums had a blue 
bournous, the spahis a red one. The rifle was carried in the hand, usually 
resting on the pommel of the saddle. All the cavalry carried the short French 
carbine. The chasseurs carried a saber. 

The horses were small, about 14.2 to 15 hands, apparently very tough and 
requiring little feed and water. They were mostly by government stallions, 
with a great deal of Arab and Barb blood. The horses appeared very well 
groomed and cared for. They usually received as grain barley and often no 
hay. It is surprising that they could have done so well with so little roughage. 
The very mountainous nature of the country in which the final action took 
place gave little opportunity for the employment of cavalry. Two squadrons 
formed the reserve and the remainder was used on reconnaissance and to escort 
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the trains, as the roads in the rear were not safe from attack. All transportation 
was pack. 

The partisans were raised from all the friendly tribes in the neighborhood. 
They came under their native leaders, without army organization. 

The pack transportation, as that of all other nations I have seen, could 
not compare with ours. In the first place, the pack was not sufficiently fast to 
the mule to allow him to go in liberty. Hence each pack animal had to be 
led, usually one man for two mules. In narrow mountain paths this was 
very difficult. This system requires too many men, and the speed and dis- 
tance covered are necessarily limited by the dismounted leaders. The backs 
of the pack animals were in very bad condition. There were two kinds of 
packs. The French for the mountain artillery, machine-guns, and regular 
pack trains is the ordinary pack of the French Army. It appeared to be 
thoroughly bad and caused many sores. The second pack was the native one 
and was used on the requisitioned mules. It consisted merely of a tremendous 
thickness of padding, without any rigid frame or ribbing. It, of course, could 
not be kept off the withers. The pack-mules were small. 

The operation contemplated the surrounding of the region held by the 
Beni-Bouzerts by the concentric advance of four main columns. The Beni- 
Bouzerts had made their homes in a few small valleys situated high in the 
mountains. In these valleys they found water and grazing for their flocks, and 
cultivated small bits of land. The day after our arrival in camp most of the 
troops of our column rested and gave time for the other units, which had 
greater distances to cover to reach their positions. 

I spent the day wandering around the camp. From a short distance it 
looked just like an American army camp. The men were in pup tents; the 
officers had tents similar to our old wall tents. ‘There were a few old conical 
wall tents, which looked as though they had been purchased from the Ameri- 
can Liquidation Commission in France. A large part of the camp was taken 
up by the picket lines of the pack-trains. At closer view, there were many 
differences from our camps. First, the variety of uniforms and races; then 
the cooking by squad, which was general, instead of a company mess. On 
the cavalry picket lines the horses were tied by the foot to a ground line, instead 
of by the halter, and the horses were all stallions! the rules of sanitation, upon 
which we insist so much, were apparently unknown. Any water was drunk 
without thought of boiling or chlorination. 

Our camp was only a few miles from the principal entrance to the valleys 
of the Beni-Bouzerts. This entrance was through a very narrow defile com- 
manded on both sides by high peaks. The approach to the defile was across 
an open valley, then up a long, steep climb. The mountains commanding 
the defile, though very steep and rugged, were not inaccessible to infantry. 
There were, besides the main defile, several paths by which horses and pack 
animals could enter the valley from our side, and I was told also one or more 
entrances on the sides from which the other columns were approaching. 
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Detailed and minute written orders covering the actions of the several 
columns were issued two days beforehand. The attack was opened at 5:30 
a. m. by an artillery preparation lasting till 7 a. m. This preparation was 
directed at the principal defiles and the hills immediately commanding them. 
At 7 a. m. the partisans, led by French officers, started forward. The jumping- 
off line was on a ridge. Across a deep valley from this ridge, and about three 
miles away, was the range of hills closing the entrance to the Beni-Bouzert 
country. A winding trail, everywhere exposed to rifle fire from the enemy, 
led up to the main defile. A mile to the right there was another, much more 
difficult, trail, also leading over the same ridge. At about 7 a. m. an airplane 
dropped a message, saying that only small bodies of the enemy could be seen. 

The partisans started forward at a run, without any appearance of organi- 
zation, though one could see that they remained in several distinct groups, evi- 
dently following a leader. The regular troops followed the partisans at a few 
hundred yards. With the colonel and his staff, I followed the regular troops. 
We took the more difficult right-hand trail. The descent from. our ridge and 
the crossing of the valley required about an hour. We then had a very difficult 
climb, leading our horses up the rocky mountain side. Only a few shots were 
heard, and reports came back that the enemy had retired and left the entrance 
to their country open. 

In spite of the absence of opposition, our progress was very slow, and it 
was about 10 o’clock before we had reached the summit of the ridge. The 
geological formation made progress very difficult, especially for animals. The 
rock strata was on end and alternate layers had weathered away, leaving deep 
crevasses and vertical walls. ; 

There was still no sign of the enemy. The colonel and his staff, with one 
squadron of chasseurs, after reaching the ridge, took to the left and gained 
the main trail beyond the defile. The trail here ran through a valley and 
was good footing for animais. On our left the mountain side was covered 
with a live-oak forest. On our right, and only from 50 to 100 feet above the 
valley, was the rocky area from which we had just come down, and over which 
the main part of the infantry advance continued, while a squadron which had 
come through the main defile had already gone forward along the valley. 
With the squadron of chasseurs as advance guard, we continued up the valley, 
passing several wounded and a few dead partisans, who were being carried back 
by their comrades. This showed there had been some resistance, though we 
had as yet hardly heard a shot. After advancing about three of four miles, we 
left the valley and climbed to the rocks on our right. We soon came to a 
ledge parallel to our front. On this ledge the line, consisting of Moroccans, 
appeared to be halted. In front was a small valley in which several fires were 
burning—the villages of the Beni-Bouzerts. Beyond these fires was a high 
mountain, partly wooded and culminating in an apparently flat-topped peak 
on our right front. On the line of the fires lively rifle firing was going on. 
We had at last run into the enemy. The firing increased, and we began to see, 
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first, individuals, then groups, of our partisans coming back. A few minutes 
later they were all running to the rear. Fire was opened upon us, not only from 
the enemy in front but now and then we received bullets from our rear and 
right rear. Several men and animals near me were hit. Several hundred yards 
to our right were the legionaries. The squadron of chasseurs was to our left 
rear, covering the valley and the woods. 

Following close behind our partisans, and hardly distinguishable from 
them, we would see individuals and groups of the Beni-Bouzerts. The retreat of 
the partisans so masked the fire of our line that the enemy was able to progress 
at first with little opposition. The bullets from the flank and rear were making 
our Moroccans a little uneasy. The colonel ordered a company which was in 
reserve to clear the woods to our left rear. 

The partisans having unmasked our front, general fire was opened upon 
the Beni-Bouzerts. Their attack was, however, not against us, but to our right, 
where the ground was much more favorable for an attack. For fifteen minutes 
there was lively firing on our right and continued firing into us from a few 
hidden riflemen in our rear. A message came that our right was being driven 
in and had suffered many casualties, especially among officers. It was half 
an hour before the situation on our right became clear. The Beni-Bouzerts, 
following closely on the heels of the partisans, had advanced right up to our 
line. There had been a number of casualties—one company commander 
killed at a range of five yards and another wounded—and had it not been for 
the steadiness of the legionaries there would have been a serious setback. 
However, a company in reserve had re-established the situation and the Beni- 
Bouzerts had retired to the mountains opposite us. The enemy sharpshooters in 
our rear had not yet been found, and they continued to annoy us, occasionally 
scoring a hit. 

The colonel directed the legion battalion to take the high flat peak to our 
right front. It was about 1,200 yards away. The legionaries were obliged, on 
account of the configuration of the ground, to scale this peak from the right; 
so that as they climbed up we saw them almost from the flank. With glasses we 
could see here and there Beni-Bouzerts dodging behind the woods and getting 
in good shots on the legionaries at very close range. Several Beni-Bouzerts 
were on top of the peak, and these shot down the first legionaries who reached 
the top. We watched these agile semi-savages dodge in and out behind the 
woods, often within a few feet of the legionaries, without the latter being able 
to see them. Then apparently the Beni-Bouzerts were reinforced from the 
other side of the peak, for they drove off the legionaries with some loss. All the 
time Beni-Bouzerts and legionaries were so close to each other that we could 
not assist by fire from our position. 

As night was approaching and the command was much dispersed, orders 
were issued for it to assemble in several large, deep craters, just in rear of our 
position. By nightfall our column was jammed in these craters, well protected 
from any shots of the enemy. 
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The total losses in our little column, which had perhaps 1,500 combatants, 
had been considerable. The two mules carrying the headquarters mess had 
been killed and the attendant wounded. My horse, with my blanket, had 
fallen in a deep gully and been left for dead. 

The night was disturbed by only a few shots. By daylight the troops were 
in position on the line held the afternoon before. Reports from the other 
columns showed they had had little opposition. 

The tactics of the Beni-Bouzerts must be admired. Cut off on all sides by 
the concentric advance of forces many times superior to them, surprised by 
artillery preparation, they had done just what they would have been taught 
to do had they attended our service schools: They withdrew from the zone 
of artillery fire and retired till our troops were beyond effective support of 
their artillery. They then concentrated and made a determined attack on our 
weakest spot—an attack which almost succeeded. 

Just after daybreak a messenger came from the Beni-Bouzerts to say that 
they would all surrender. The messenger was a short, wiry fellow with 
fine aquiline features. He was very dirty and tired, his clothes in rags, but 
he carried a French rifle in beautiful condition. The formal surrender cere- 
mony consisted in leading a supposedly fat bullock, really the most miserable 
cow they could find, before the French commanding officer and cutting its 
front tendons, so that it fell on its knees in token of submission. The guns 
were turned in at the same time. The act of the French commander was typical 
of French conquest in Morocco. He required the defeated Beni-Bouzerts to 
protect the trails through their country and to be responsible for its proper 
police. 








Results of Five Endurance Tests 


BY 
W. R. BROWN 


HE following data, gathered from the official records of 102 horses, of all 
T trees entered in the five endurance tests for the United States Mounted 

Service Cup, which have been held in the East, is here presented for the 
consideration of those asking for facts rather than bias or opinion from pre- 
conceived ideas, or planning to select and train horses for future tests of 
this kind: 

Test 1—held October 14 to 18, 1919, 306 miles in 5 days, between Fort 
Ethan Allen, Burlington, Vt., and Camp Devens, Mass., 14 entries, all breeds— 
was won by Arabian mare Ramla, 14-3, 850 pounds, ridden by Albert W. 
Harris, of Chicago, for W. R. Brown, Maynesboro Arabian Stud, Berlin, N. H., 
owner, in 51 hours 26 minutes, carrying 200 pounds. Score: Speed, 23 6/25; 
condition, 50/50; feed, 19 3/25; total, 92.9 per cent. Ramla repeated the 
following year for 260 miles with 245 pounds in 51 hours. 

Test 2—held October 15 to 19, 1920, 306 miles in 5 days, between Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., and Camp Devens, Mass., 27 entries, all breeds—was won 
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RESULTS OF FIVE ENDURANCE TESTS 


by Thoroughbred grade Mlle. Denise, 15-214, 980 pounds, ridden by Major 
Stanley Koch, of Washington, for himself as owner, in 46 hours 57 minutes, 
carrying 245 pounds. Score: Speed, 36 1/40; condition, 40/50; feed, 6 9/10; 
total, 83 per cent. 

Test 3—held October 10 to 14, 1921, 310 miles in 5 days, between Camp 
Alfred Vail, Redbank, N. J., and Washington Monument, D. C., carrying 245 
pounds, 17 entries, all breeds—was won by Arabian gelding Crabbet, 15-2, 
925 pounds, ridden by Jack Humphrey, of Maynesboro Arabian Stud, Berlin, 
N. H., for W. R. Brown, owner, in 49 hours 4 minutes, carrying 245 pounds. 
Score: Speed, 29/40; condition, 55/60; total, 84 per cent. Crabbet took fifth 
prize in the 1919 test and fifth prize in 1920 test. 

Test 4—held October 8 to 13, 1922, 300 miles in 5 days, at and around 
Fort Ethan Allen, Burlington, Vt., 21 entries, all breeds—was won by 
Thoroughbred Vendetta, 15-214, 1,012 pounds, ridden by Major Louis Beard, 
of Front Royal Va., for J. Watson Webb, of Brandon, Vt., owner, in 45 hours 
17 minutes, carrying 225 pounds. Score: Speed, 39/40; condition, 56/60; 
total, 95 per cent. 

Test 5—held October 15 to 19, 1923, 300 miles in 5 days, at and around 
Avon, N. Y., 23 entries, all breeds—was won by Anglo-Arab demi-sang Gouya, 
15-344, 983 pounds, ridden by Ted Collier, of Maynesboro Arabian Stud, 
Berlin, N. H., for W. R. Brown, owner, in 45 hours, carrying 225 pounds. 
Score: Speed, 40/40; condition, 58/60; total, 98 per cent. Gouya went 90 
miles in 1921 test and 300 miles in 1922 test. 

Cup won permanently by W. R. Brown, Maynesboro Arabian Stud, Berlin, 
N. H., through three winnings. 

One hundred and two contestants started in the five tests, of which 24 had 
50 per cent or more of Arabian blood; 27 had 50 per cent or more of Morgan 
blood ; 36 had 50 per cent or more of Thoroughbred blood; 9 were Anglo-Arabs, 
a mixture of Thoroughbred and Arab, with 4 Kentucky saddle horses and 2 
Standardbred or Trotting horses. This gives a sufficient number of Arabs, 
Morgans, and Thoroughbreds for comparison, but not enough Kentucky or 
Trotting-bred horses to make a fair comparison; so that the last two will be 
left out. 

While it is true that many unsuitable horses were entered, this was equally 
the case in Arabs, Morgans, and Thoroughbreds, and the interest was sufficiently 
keen and enough money was spent by the backers of the different breeds to 
secure, in most instances, the best specimens possible and give them adequate 
training; so that it is idle to say that the breeds were not well represented. In 
some instances horses and riders were brought from long distances and were 
trained for some months by their owners at the place where the test was to 
be held. It is interesting to note in this connection that there are perhaps not 
over 300 Arabs in this country to be drawn upon and a relatively small number 
abroad, while there are perhaps 4,000 Morgans in the United States and 16,000 
Thoroughbreds; so that the opportunity of selection among Arabs was vastly 
less. 
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As to age, horses of all breeds averaged close to eight years, the most 
desirable age at which to test the maximum power of a horse. In height, Arabs 
and Morgans averaged 15 hands, with Thoroughbreds and Anglo-Arabs averag- 
ing 16 hands. Grades of all breeds averaged 15-2, which is probably the most 
efficient height for a test of this kind, taking into consideration the ratio of 
speed, load, and distance. 

In weight at the start, Arab blood averaged 903 pounds, Morgan blood 961 
pounds, Anglo-Arab blood 1,000 pounds, and Thoroughbred blood 1,025 
pounds. The smallest horses were pure-blooded Arabs, who averaged 860 
pounds, and pure-blooded Morgans, who averaged 918 pounds, the largest being 
the Irish Hunters, who averaged 1,074 pounds. The average weight of all 
horses was 976 pounds, which, it will be assumed, is the best weight for the 
speed, load, and distance. 

The load carried in the first test was 200 pounds; in the second and third, 
245 pounds; in the fourth and fifth, 225 pounds, being theoretically the weight 
of the ordinary cavalryman, varying from 130 to 175 pounds, plus the ordinary 
equipment, with saddle, of 70 pounds. The average load carried in all five 
tests was 230 pounds, and all horses in each test were required to carry the 
same load. The ratio of load carried to the weight of the horse is most inter- 
esting when compared with the distance accomplished, the speed attained, and 
the condition at the finish, as shown by the following table: 

Carried 
Average 
Average rate per Average 


own weight. distance. hour. lameness. 
Per cent. 


58 


25 
5214 
55 
85 


15 
39 
90 


Average, all horses ; 222 


Average, Arab blood 245 
Average, Morgan blood 6 224 
Average, Anglo-Arabs . 194 
Average, Thoroughbred blood.. . 218 


Average, pure Arabs 218 
Average, pure Morgans 24.6 245 


a Ww wo 


Average, pure Thoroughbreds. 23. 200 


From the above it will be seen that a very considerable weight handicap 
was placed upon the smaller horses of Arab and Morgan blood, but that they 
succeeded in carrying the same load a relatively longer distance than the larger 
horses, with less leg trouble of all kinds, but at the sacrifice of speed, in which 
the horses of Thoroughbred blood surpassed. An equal, if not superior, rate 
of speed was attained, however, by the Anglo-Arabs (the Thoroughbred-Arab 
cross), as was demonstrated in the last test. This soundness of leg and con- 
stitution in the Arab was also demonstrated in the ability to repeat, Arab blood 
having finished 1 horse 4 times, 1 horse 3 times, 1 horse twice, and 5 horses 
once, as against Morgan blood having finished 1 horse 3 times, 1 horse twice, 
and 5 horses once; and as against Thoroughbred blood having finished 1 horse 
3 times, 2 horses twice, and 8 horses once. 
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RESULTS OF FIVE ENDURANCE TESTS 


Concerning the number of finishing horses out of the starters and the num- 
ber that took prizes (all horses making the distance are called finishers) : 


Number Number Per cent Per cent 

Average. starters. finishers. finishers prizes, 
RGN NORIO wok 0-6 9:04-6:90. 00 scopes 102 43, 42 30 
PEAT WOO 6 5.65.8 0 6 66:00:15,009 0:0 24 14 58 41 
Thoroughbred blood.......... 36 15 42 33 

Morgan blood..............-. 27 10 37 18% 
ANGIO“ATADS: 6c 6.0:4:65si0s:0-00-3 v0.00 9 3 33 22 
ge. ee a 13 6 46 38 
POPC: MOPGATS. 6 6:<.0i6.6:0:00 ois:0 ee 18 8 44 22 
Pure Thoroughbreds.......... 20 7 35 25 


Feed being a feature in the first two tests, with a 25 per cent and 10 per cent 
score, it was found that horses with Arab blood were consuming at an average 
of one-quarter to one-half only as much food as larger horses of other blood 
in doing the same work, and kept in equally as good condition. 

From tables showing the results of these tests the following conclusions 
can be fairly drawn: That the Arab possesses more endurance and weight- 
carrying ability and low feed consumption, with freedom from unsoundness, 
than any other breed, but that when handicapped with a larger proportion of 
his weight is obliged to proceed at a slower pace; that the Morgan possesses 
many qualities of the Arab, but in a less degree; and that horses of Thorough- 
bred blood excel only in speed; that the Arab grade, particularly the Trotting 
and Thoroughbred cross, obtains more height and size, is up to more weight 
and can achieve speed, but is not as sound as the pure Arab; that the Morgan 
grade is larger than the pure Morgan, but is inferior; that the Thoroughbred 
grade varies only from the Thoroughbred in being somewhat shorter (with 
the exception of the Irish Hunter) and making somewhat less speed; that the 
legs of the pure Thoroughbred are subject to lameness from the concussion of 
carrying heavy weight over long distances on hard roads, even although their 
nerve, courage, and recuperative ability, especially as to recovering of weight, 
are unexcelled ; that the Morgan in himself makes a very good endurance horse, 
but is not prepotent enough to be impressive in the grades; that a mixture of 
Arab and Thoroughbred blood can equal both in endurance and speed and is 
a desirable cross, as it furnishes registrable blood that can be gone on with, 
increases the size of the Arab and decreases the size of the Thoroughbred, and 
gives assurance of a fixed and prepotent type; that such a conclusion has been 
arrived at in a general way in France and other continental countries where 
stallions of both breeds are used, as in the U. S. Remount, and particularly 
in Hungary, where a superior native horse has been produced by the admixture 
of these two bloods over the past century; that, whatever our predilections for 
some breed may be for certain services, only selfish want of patriotism and 
consideration for our soldiers in the extremity of war will allow us to blink the 
facts brought out in these tests and keep us from acting in full measure 
upon them. 
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Inheritance 


BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel CLARENCE LININGER, Cavalry 


ODERN thought takes account of the influence of heredity. We may 
safely affirm that American Cavalry did not spring into existence full 
blown, but that it has a spirit and habit of mind which have been in- 

fluenced by the past and are not wholly due to present thought and conditions. 
Back of the American Cavalry there is a story of gallant feats of arms, but they 
are so near and bear such a close personal relationship to him that unless the 
cavalryman examines them closely he may not appreciate certain aspects fully. 

By reviewing cavalry episodes of three different wars we may discover some 
of the causes of our beliefs or actions or may be able to erect a standard by which 
to measure ourselves. Assuming that cavalry should be aggressive in operations 
and active on the field of battle, let us see how American Cavalry has observed 
these principles. 


Krnoa’s Mountain, SoutH CaroLina, OcToBER 7, 1780 


The year 1780 was developing darkly for the Revolutionists. The British 
held most of the important places of the north, except the Hudson, which they 
almost obtained through Arnold’s treason. In the south, Charleston fell and 
Gates was crushed at Camden. Cornwallis, largely through the aid of the 
Tories, was spreading his power over the Carolinas in a merciless campaign, 
attended with fire, sword, and hangings. The French were blockaded in this 
country or were unable to sail from France. 

One of Cornwallis’s ablest lieutenants was Ferguson, who in September and 
early in October was in the west with a well-organized and well-equipped com- 
mand of about 1,100 men, of whom it was said he was the only one who was 
foreign-born. The severity of his campaign stirred the Revolutionists, and a 
threat to “march his army over the mountains, hang their leaders, and lay their 
country waste with fire and sword” roused the men of the frontier, the Back- 
water Men, to action. 

The answer to Ferguson’s threat was that on Monday, September 25, 1780, 
a mounted force of over 1,000 men assembled at Sycamore Flats, on the 
Watauga. Horsemen from the western Carolinas and Virginia, from northern 
Georgia, and from the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee united to repel 
the invaders. The force consisted of independent companies or small regiments, 
chiefly the militia of the counties, but with a sprinkling of troops which were 
constantly in the field. True to the nature of these men, they decided to take 
the offensive. In the beginning there was no unity of command, but in a few 
days Colonel William Campbell, of Virginia, who commanded the largest regi- 
ment, was elected to lead the whole. There was still no regular system of supply, 
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and the resources of the country through which the march lay were relied upon 
to keep the command afoot. 

The next day, on a crisp autumn morning, the march began, which led the 
troopers through the virgin forests, where the horses trod upon a carpet of 
leaves, across mountain streams that threatened to sweep them away, into deep 
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valleys heavy with silence, and to commanding points, from where the world 
lost itself in the blue of the distance. Once when the prey seemed within grasp 
it was found to have escaped, but with fresh information came renewed faith 
and renewed determination. As the march continued, other troops joined. 

After sunset, on October 6, the command arrived at Cowpens, a place made 
famous later by Morgan’s defeat of Tarleton. Here a spy brought word that 
Ferguson was going to camp that night at King’s Mountain. Now a lesser or- 
ganization took place and only about 900 of the strongest and best were selected 
for the crowning act of the drama. At 9:30 p. m. the selected ones mounted and 
moved ont: 

The night was very dark and before long a rain set in that lasted until noon 
next day and at times was very hard. The men had difficulty in keeping their 
guns and powder dry and were able to do so only by using their blankets and 
hunting shirts, thus getting wet and cold themselves. Some time after daylight 
there was a short halt for a light breakfast. Some had rations in their saddle- 
bags, but others had only the corn which could be gathered in the fields. 

The march was resumed shortly and information gleaned from inhabitants, 
a captured messenger, a foraging party, and finally one of Ferguson’s outguards, 
put the Loyalists in possession of unusually full information. Ferguson was 
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resting in fancied security on the top of King’s Mountain, confident in his own 
good fortune, in the training and previous successes of his men, and in his 
position. “I am on King’s Mountain,” he declared. “I am king of the moun- 
tain, and God Almighty himself cannot drive me from it.” 

As information arrived it was at once transmitted to the men. Even Fer- 
guson’s dress was described, so that he might be made a target for their 
unerring rifles. Their imaginations were fired and their enthusiasm aroused. 
The rate of march was unconsciously quickened. Only the reported strength 
was kept secret, so that it would not appear as though superior forces were lying 
in wait. Without halting, the leaders assembled and formed a plan of action. 
The decision was a very simple ore, namely to surround the height and attack. 
No avenue of escape was to be left open. 

An opportunity was given the men to quit the ranks and go home, but no 
one left. Colonel Campbell then gave necessary orders to the higher officers and 
gave them, so far as possible, in the presence of the men. A final general order 
was issued: “Fresh prime your guns, and every man go into battle firmly re- 
solved to fight until he dies.” 
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Except for a small group the forces designated to make the frontal attack 
dismounted, tied their horses to trees, and formed double rank. The officers 
placed themselves in the lead and conducted their commands toward the scene 
of action. The mounted group made a spirited charge upon the British main 
guard, killed and wounded some, and drove the remainder up the mountain. 
The dismounted line soon arrived and at mid-afternoon the battle broke in its 
intensity. In the meantime the elements assigned the missions of attacking the 
enemy flanks and rear rode rapidly to their positions, and soon the hostile camp 
was assailed from all directions. 
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Three times the dismounted lines, struggling over boulders and fallen tim- 
bers, surged to the edge of the flat top which crowned the mountains, and as 
many times gave way before the bayonet. But the deadly rifles of the Continen- 
tals had taken their toll. The British chieftain had met his death and his most 
valiant subordinates were dead or wounded. The white flag appeared. 

Many days of riding—fifty-four miles in a final day, a night, and a part of 
another day—a complete encircling of the enemy, a sharp hour and victory 
again, as in ages past and those to come, rested upon the banner of fast-riding, 
long-enduring horsemen who dared. The rising tide of invasion stopped and 
sank away. 

SacRAMENTO, Mexico, Fesruary 28, 1847 


When the war with Mexico broke out, one of the measures decided upon by 
the United States Government was the occupation of Santa Fe. Colonel Stephen 
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W. Kearney was selected to command the expedition, and the force primarily 
assigned was a portion of his regiment, the 1st Dragoons, and some volunteers. 
The latter consisted of the 1st Missouri Volunteer Cavalry and two companies 
of light artillery. The volunteers were hastily organized and consisted of bold, 
hardy, and energetic young fellows, who selected a prominent citizen, Alexander 
W. Doniphan, as their colonel. 

On June 5, 1846, Kearney started the expedition off by sections from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The route lay across country to Council Grove, and then 
followed the famous Santa Fe trail. The Indians were troublesome; heat and 
shortage of water and rations added to the difficulties of a long march; but on 
August 18 Santa Fe was entered, after Mexican resistance had disappeared be- 
fore the threat of battle. 

Before long Kearney started to California with a small force. Other troops 
were coming on from the east, and Doniphan was ordered to join General Wool 
at Chihuahua. Before he could comply, however, he was called upon to 
pacify the Navajos, which he did after a notable seven weeks’ campaign. 

Finally he started and on Christmas day was in camp, carelessly exposed, at 
El Brazito, about thirty miles north of El Paso. Suddenly Mexican troops ap- 
peared, and, in overweening confidence, made the mistake of demanding Doni- 
phan’s surrender. This gave the Missourians time to seize their weapons. In 
about half an hour the Mexicans were in full flight to El Paso, pursued fruit- 
lessly by fifteen or twenty mounted men. The next day El Paso became Amer- 
ican. 

Soon it was learned that Wool had been stopped at Saltillo, but Doniphan, 

in one of the boldest military decisions of our national history, determined to 
go forward with his part of the plan. The expedition that set out from El Paso 
on February 11, 1847, was truly an extraordinary one. There were nine hun- 
dred soldiers, of whom seven hundred belonged to the 1st Missouri Cavalry, one 
hundred to a force made up at Santa Fe, and one hundred to the artillery. In 
addition, there were about three hundred traders and teamsters who had been 
sworn into the service by Doniphan. The troops had been without pay and had 
to provide themselves with almost everything in the way of clothing and equip- 
ment, so that as their column moved out it presented a motley but picturesque 
appearance. Accompanying the command were over three hundred wagons 
loaded with merchandise, which the adventurous traders of the West wished 
to dispose of in Chihauhau. 

Winding south day after day through the mountains and over the deserts of 
Chihauhau, suffering heat by day, cold by night, thirst and fatigue, the force 
found itself, in the early afternoon of February 28, 1847, approaching the 
Sacramento River, eighteen miles north of the city of Chihuahua. Here the 
Mexicans had built fortifications, planted artillery, and stationed their force of 
all arms, estimated by some as high as 4,200 and acknowledged by the Mexicans 
themselves to contain 2,000 men. Delirious with anticipation of triumph, they 
awaited the Americans. 
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That day the wagons of the latter marched in four columns of about one 
hundred each. Between the columns marched the artillery and most of the 
troops. The companies of Reid, Parsons, and Hudson, which were considered 
to be cavalry and not merely mounted men, covered the front and flanks, 
Coming in sight of the Mexicans, Doniphan rode forward to reconnoiter. 
The position looked impregnable from the front, so he turned the main body 
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sharply to the right, allowing the advance guard to continue a short distance 
farther, and moved the caravan over country difficult for maneuver, even of 
troops unencumbered with transport. Crossing a deep arroyo, they ascended 
to a plateau. . 

The Mexicans had moved out to intercept the Americans when the latter 
were observed turning off the road. The cavalry of the former led, followed by 
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infantry and artillery. Coming within range, Doniphan’s artillery opened. 
After a few rounds the Mexican cavalry fled and their infantry and artillery 
returned to the defenses. 

The Americans now took the aggressive. The artillery, supported by the 
cavalry, was ordered forward to bombard the works. Now occurred one of those 
remarkable exploits, so sudden and surprising as to leave the enemy unprepared 
to act effectively. Only one cavalry captain received the order; but, without 
waiting for the others, he with his company galloped furiously upon a redoubt, 
dismounted on the breastworks, and engaged the defenders with pistol and rifle. 
The other two cavalry captains, seeing the charge, sent and obtained permis- 
sion to do likewise. For a time the Mexicans were too strong and numerous for 
the attackers, but the howitzers came up and the redoubts were entered. After 
a brief struggle, resistance was broken and the battle was at an end on the north 
bank of the river. 

From the south side of the River Mexican artillery was firing from a redoubt 
on a high piece of land. American artillery went into action against it, and a 
flanking party scaled the steep side of the hill, while another group galloped up 
the road to its rear. Success here terminated the battle of Sacramento. Pursuit 
followed, but night soon fell and the command reassembled on the field so 
brilliantly won. One American was killed and five wounded. Three hundred 
Mexicans, probably, were killed and as many wounded. Next day Chihuahua 
was occupied without resistance. 

This short tale cannot be ended without a few words of the further wander- 
ings of this command. About the end of April it departed for Saltillo and re- 
ported to Wool; then it went on to Taylor at Monterey. Marching northward 
to the Rio Grande, some set out to drive the horses and mules overland to 
Missouri, while the bulk of the command sailed for New Orleans, and thence 
up the Mississippi and Missouri to their homes. 

“They had built a large stone into the edifice of American prestige in 
Mexico, and had gained for themselves a notable place in military history.” — 
(THe War witH Mexico, by Smith). 


Branpby StTaTION, VIRGINIA, JUNE 9, 1863 


The great movements which preceded Gettysburg had begun two days previ- 
ously. On the above date Longstreet and Ewell were at Culpeper Court House. 
Stuart, with his cavalry, was, as usual, out in the direction of the Federal forces. 
Daybreak found him with the bulk of his division at Brandy Station, while 
his detachments watched the crossings of the Rappahannock. 

Uncertain of what was transpiring south of that river, the Federal cavalry 
and some infantry, under Pleasonton, assembled on its left bank during the 
day and night of June 8, 1863. With the coming of dawn the 1st Federal 
Cavalry Division (Buford) and the Reserve Brigade crossed at Beverly Ford and 
moved on Brandy Station. A little later than that the 2d Cavalry Division 
(Duffié) crossed at Kelly’s Ford and moved on Stevensburg. The 3d Cavalry 
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Division (Gregg) followed and moved on Brandy Station. A detachment of 
infantry followed the cavalry across the river at each ford. 

There was little opposition to the Federals at the river. The first serious 
fighting occurred between the northern column and Jones’ brigade, when the 
latter rushed to the defense of some exposed artillery. “The cavalry did its 
work well,” says the brigade commander, “but with considerable sacrifice.” 

The battle then grew in intensity. Hampton came up on Jones’ right and 
W. H. F. Lee on his left. It was horse against horse, horse against foot, foot 
against foot, with artillery in support of both. Losses were heavy and the issue 
yet undecided. 

Meanwhile the southern Federal column was approaching Brandy Sta- 
tion close upon the heels of the Confederate messengers bearing the news to 
Stuart. This general decided to make his real stand on Fleetwood Hill, north 
of and overlooking Brandy Station. With this plan in mind, he posted 
artillery on its crest and sent for three of his five brigades. The other brigades 
he left to oppose the Federals elsewhere. 

As the 3d Federal Cavalry Division approached Brandy Station, Gregg saw 
Stuart’s assembled squadrons and ordered the commander of his leading brigade 
(the 2d) to charge. “The whole brigade charged with drawn sabers, fell upon 
the masses of the enemy, and, after a brief but severe contest, drove them back, 
killing and wounding many and taking a large number of prisoners. Other 
columns of the enemy, coming up, charged this brigade before it could reform, 
and it was driven back” (Gregg). 

The 1st Federal brigade then charged and was momentarily successful, but 
fresh columns of Confederates arrived. “Thus for an hour and a half was the 
contest continued, not in skirmishing, but in determined charges” (Gregg). 
The Confederate cavalry charged and put out of action some of the Federal 
artillery. The contest was too unequal to be longer continued. The 2d 
Federal Cavalry Division had not come up; Gregg fell back and later united 
with Buford’s left. 

The necessity of Stuart’s concentration against Gregg lessened the resistance 
in front of Buford, and this officer took advantage of it. No sooner had Gregg 
drawn back, than Stuart found this new danger menacing him; Buford’s 
division and the infantry skirmishers appeared on Fleetwood Hill in his rear. 

“At this moment General W. H. F. Lee engaged the enemy in a series of 
brilliant charges with his regiments, alternately routing the enemy, and, 
overpowered, falling back to reform. This continued until Munford’s brigade, 
which, having been anxiously expected, arrived opposite this portion of the 
field and was ordered in at once to attack in flank. The enemy fell back, 
and Munford’s sharpshooters pressed him all the way to Beverly Ford, on 
the left. Our whole line followed the enemy to the river, skirmishing with 
this rear, and our line of pickets was re-established that night. Our infantry 

skirmishers, advancing through the woods, did not engage the enemy” 
(Stuart). 
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INHERITANCE 


Thus closed the main battle of Brandy Station, but while it was in progress, 
far off on the Federal left were occurring lesser events that resulted more favor- 
ably to the Federals, but did not alter the great issue. 

The 2d Federal Cavalry Division, upon crossing the Rappahannock in the 
morning, moved on Stevensburg. A battalion of the 6th Ohio Cavalry, sent 
ahead to gain possession of the town, entered it and was then forced back. The 
next two regiments of the division were ordered to charge. In doing so they 
cut the 4th Virginia Cavalry in two and made considerable captures. The 
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division was still pressing forward when it was recalled. Arriving too late to 
participate in the fighting about Brandy Station, its most important mission 
was that of covering the withdrawal across the Rappahannock. 

It is difficult not to dwell at length upon tactical lessons, but we would soon 
be drawn beyond the scope of this study. Our thought at this moment is less 
of the higher leaders than of the brigade and regimental commanders and 
of the bold spirits who followed them where the fight was thickest and where 
death was reaping a great harvest, where mass met mass in mad array and sabers 
were dimmed with blood. 

Each side claimed a great victory, each claimed great tactical and strate- 
gical results. We shall let the issue pass. What was accomplished was that 
the flower of American cavalry, divided against itself, had spent the day in 
material self-destruction but in a purification and elevation of spirit which 
placed it at the pinnacle of the cavalries of the world. 


This short recital of three illustrious incidents does not contribute new 
historical data. Everything touched upon is already well known, but we per- 
ceive therein matters of great interest to the American cavalryman. We behold 
the influence of the spirit of the actors in these deeds. Always it was the same— 
a great desire to close with the enemy; to cast not discretion, but inertness, 
to the winds; to act with all the swiftness of which man and horse were capable. 
This was not the spirit of one generation, but of three. 

In campaign our cavalry were aggressive. They sought combat, riding to 
seek the enemy, not for hours only, but sometimes for days and weeks. Speed 
increased as the distance to the enemy decreased. Nor were they limited to 
one type of action, but they used whatever type and wielded whatever weapons 
gave promise of the most effective results. If terrain or unfavorable conditions 
required them to dismount and fight it out on foot, they did so without hesi- 
tation. The pistol and saber were as familiar to their hands as the rifle. In 
action, their activity was that of the horse and rider, and not that of the man 
alone, whether the mission were to encircle the enemy or to penetrate quickly 
into his ranks. 

If we in the immediate past have been troubled with doubts and have been 
prone to think of ourselves too much as mounted riflemen, has it not been 
because the achievements of our cavalry on the battle-field were obscured? 
Our great ability on the ground dimmed the vision of our ability on horseback, 
and somehow we lost sight of the fact that, though we should be able to move 
rapidly before reaching the field of battle, the true need of our mobility lay 
on the field itself. 

The cavalrymen of yesterday bequeathed those of today many things, but 
nothing greater than this heritage of activity. It brought them and their arm 
honor and glory, which they have transmitted to the cavalry of today. The 
enjoyment of this heritage entails the responsibility of maintaining it un- 
tarnished. 
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World War Lessons in Cavalry Patrolling 


AUSTRIAN SOURCES, 1916 


(By Permission of the Military Intelligence Division, General Staff) 


A squadron that has gone through nearly two years of war, that has been 
almost wiped out time and again, has picked up some lessons undoubtedly vital. 
The squadron in question now goes through its daily task with hardly a 
casualty ; the team work is unsurpassed. Like many fighting men, its members 
and officers have difficulty in putting into words just how they do it; what 
they have been able to tell is set down below. 


FoRMATION AND LEADING OF PATROLS 


space 1,000 yards wide by 500 deep, not counting connecting files to the 

rear; this formation for an open, fenceless country like Galicia or Poland. 
Men should ride in pairs, somewhat separated. Near the enemy, cavalry patrols 
should never ride on a road. The map should be studied for cover, observation 
points, etc., and the necessary route; the latter should be hidden. Patrols that 
keep the road are shot down; they haven’t a chance. 

If there are no peasants to be seen in a village, there is something wrong. 
Patrols should not ride into the village, but around; or, if it must be examined, 
dismounted patrols should be sent through the houses, from house to house, by 
the side doors or windows, not along the streets. Every house must be searched 
for machine-guns in cellars or lofts. Russian Cossacks rarely accept attack 
except to further plans for a trap or ambush. When met, the Cossack dismounts 
and fires. In the beginning, this was not done by the Austro-Hungarian cav- 
alry, but itis now. The Slav imagination is a prolific inventor of ruses. (The 
Russian has no monopoly of invention — (Tue Eprror.) 

Patrols and detachments when fired upon should take it calmly and not get 
in a hurry to do something. A sudden rush for cover may only further the 
enemy’s plan or at least add confusion to the situation, which must develop 
before proper measures can be taken to meet it. In any case, nothing could be 
quite so unseemly for a soldier as to be shot while running like a scared hen. 

It takes a deal of experience to teach men to see properly, particularly as the 
enemy makes every effort to conceal himself and his works. When fired upon, 
or when the enemy is seen, hunt cover, lie down, watch and wait, hours if neces- 
sary. Here again patience is half the battle. Maybe in half an hour a head 
will be seen; then another in quite a different part of the field; then another. 
After a prolonged study of the neighborhood, familiarity may develop a feature 
that looks like a line. Study it! Further back, other heads may appear or men 
be seen going forward or creeping back, showing a second line. Of course send 
back word at once, when stopped, and later other reports. It is often impossible 


A PATROL should have a strength of 20 to 25 men and should cover a 
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to send written messages; hence the men must be able to transmit correctly 
verbal messages. Proficiency requires considerable training, but proficiency 
must be had. 

Patrols should be taught to report everything. Complaint is made princi- 
pally of the lack of reports. Negative reports are as necessary as positive. They 
at least show that the patrol still exists, where it is, and that no enemy has been 
seen. For the commander, this may be information of the greatest importance. 
It is a good rule to require a patrol to report at least once every two hours. A 
message should never be sent back by less than two men. 


CavaLry Parrots Sent Out at Nicut Do Nor Patron 


Cavalry patrols should never be sent out at night, but at dawn, with instruc- 
tions to return at nightfall. Out over night the horses and men get no rest and 
the next day they are almost worthless. Fresh patrols should be sent out each 
day. The principal mission of a patrol is to see, which it cannot do at night. 
If commanders persist in requiring night reconnaissance by mounted patrols, 
the latter will learn to march out about one thousand paces and there wait for 
the glimmering of dawn to carry out their work. The squadron had this lesson 
sharply administered early in the war by a painful experience in which it lost 
its commander. One night, after some preliminary reconnaissance of a village, 
the squadron marched in and the command stopped in the square. No one had 
been met. No lights had been seen. An orderly dismounted and knocked at 
a door, holding in his hand a small flash-light. Suddenly the door was opened 
and a volley from within the house dropped the orderly on the threshold. This 
was a signal for a fusilade from all the houses. The commander was shot and 
the squadron lost heavily before it could be withdrawn from the village. 

Near the enemy a day of riding on patrol is a dangerous and nerve-racking 
experience, requiring great physical exertion and the use to its utmost of every 
trained faculty. For efficiency’s sake alone, it should not be continued without 
a break for more than a day at a time. More and more, mental and physical 
exhaustion is being guarded against. When permitted, it means a permanent 
loss in strength and a falling off in the factor of efficiency. 

If the cavalry fails to observe in war the lessons it learned in peace as to the 
care of the horse, money spent on its training has been a useless expense. It 
would do as well to put up foot troops. At the outbreak of a war, fresh horses, 
fresh men, and traditions of dash and glory sometimes result in an at least tem- 
porary disablement of the cavalry force. Later by hard experience, it learns 
better. This at least has been the war experience of the cavalry of one army 
which in war failed to justify the confidence it had enjoyed in time of peace. 






































The British Cavalry in Palestine and Syria 


BY 


Lientenant-Colonel EDWARD DAVIS, Cavalry 
(Observer with British Army) 


THE ADVANCE TO ALEPPO 


of October 2, 1918, when the 3d Australian Light Horse Brigade made its 

final mounted charge against the enemy near Duma, some eight miles 
northeast of the ancient Arab city. Galloping six miles across an open plain, 
the entire brigade charged with the sword, cut through the enemy column, 
killing a large number and capturing 1,500 prisoners, 3 guns, and 26 machine- 
guns. The city itself being in an uproar as a result of celebrations by the 
Arabs, who imagined that their own valor had been an important factor in the 
campaign, the British made an imposing formal entry with large detachments 
of cavalry and horse artillery, thus allowing the inhabitants to see the “Who’s 
Who” of the conquering forces and giving them something to think about. 
On the following day General Allenby himself arrived, and the presence of the 
Commander-in-Chief put a final quietus upon the turbulent Arabs, who, beyond 
a doubt, estimated the situation as did a certain British non-combatant, who, 
in speaking to the writer afterwards, said: “It seemed a bit critical with those 
wild Arabs carousing all over the place, but when I heard ‘The Bull’ had arrived 
in town I knew we would have quiet.” 

But there were still some Turks at large and their prompt destruction or 
capture necessitated further work by the cavalry and its companion fighting 
forces. Some 20,000 Turks, of whom 8,000 were combatants, straggled north- 
ward toward Aleppo. They were disorganized, had no regular transport, and 
were lacking in the normal accessories of fighting forces, though they eventually 
gathered some 35 guns for their final efforts around Aleppo. In addition to 
this normal objective of an enemy force, there was a political end to be attained, 
and that was the occupation of as much enemy territory as possible before the 
enemy government threw up the sponge—a gesture which, obviously, must 
soon be made. Furthermore, an advance was advisable for yet another reason 
and that was the simplification of supply. Three cavalry divisions were at 
Damascus, supplied by motor trucks from Haifa, on the Mediterranean, and 
from other points south, over a very bad, round-about road of more than 100 
miles. The railroad from the south was being repaired and the local resources 
of Damascus were considerable, but in spite of this an improvement was neces- 
sary. The port of Beirut lay 75 miles west of Damascus and was connected 
therewith by a road and a railway. The Commander-in-Chief decided to 
seize Beirut and acquire this shorter line of communications. 

In the meantime much sickness had brought to the Cavalry Corps those 
casualties which an experienced enemy had been unable to inflict. Over 200 
miles of marching in twelve days, much of it by night, with all the strain of 


T« great drama of Damascus closed in fitting climax on the morning 
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fighting and of responsibility, several days spent in the Jordan Valley around 
Beisan and north of the Sea of Galilee—mosquito-infested regions—had re- 
sulted in a great outbreak of malaria in the 4th and in the Australian Cavalry 
divisions. Influenza also took its toll. These two divisions had also an un- 
doubted inheritance of weakness from their long service in the Jericho sector 
of the Jordan Valley prior to these operations. The 5th Cavalry Division, on 
the other hand, had come to the September advance comparatively fresh, and 
so it was that this division seemed the logical one for the last, long reach to 
Aleppo. 

For the seizure of the railroad westward and the port of Beirut, the 4th and 
5th Cavalry Divisions moved out of the Damascus area on October 5th, and at 
noon of the 7th the armored cars of the 5th Cavalry Division entered Beirut. 
French war ships also came into the harbor, and the next day (October 8) 
the 7th (Meerut) Division of Indian Infantry arrived from Haifa after a 
five days’ march. The advance of the two cavalry divisions included the occu- 
pation of Rayak, the junction where the railway coming down from Aleppo 
branches to Damascus on the east and to Beirut on the west. In three days the 
railway to the sea, the port itself, and the intervening area had been taken over, 
the small enemy detachments continuing their long trek to the north. 

By this time the malaria-stricken 4th Cavalry Division had reached its limit 
of achievement for the time being and, as the Australian Division had remained 
in Damascus, the 5th Cavalry Division assumed responsibility for the capture 
of Aleppo. General Allenby’s Army, so rich in outstanding personalities, 
seemed always to produce an appropriate leader for each of its many brilliant 
enterprises. This was especially true in the case of Major-General MacAndrew, 
who commanded the 5th Cavalry Division. The writer had the good fortune 
to know General MacAndrew and to discuss with him on many occasions the 
question of cavalry employment. Like most of his colleagues, he was very un- 
assuming, with an easy, genial, and most friendly manner. The great value of 
cavalry was not a question of debate with him; he took it for granted as a 
necessary part of that grasp of military matters essential to a qualified general 
officer. He believed that Americans, by temperament, were especially suited to 
cavalry work and expressed regret that we were prejudiced against the lance, 
in the use of which his Indian troopers were so adept. That a very bold spirit 
lay behind his placid, friendly manner was proved by the Aleppo operations. 
That Fate has an inexplicably cruel side was revealed by his being burned to 
death in Aleppo, the city of his final triumph. 

Although the Turks and Germans retreating on Aleppo were weak and dis- 
organized, they were superior in numbers to the reduced 5th Cavalry Division 
and, as the latter must anticipate operations 100 miles in advance of any sup- 
port, General MacAndrew was given a force of 24 armored cars (Rolls-Royce) 
and 3 light-car patrols (Fords, carrying machine-guns). The division at this 
time comprised less than 2,000 sabers, and the horse batteries’ personnel was 
barely sufficient to man the guns. The country over which they were to ad- 
vance had many wide, open spaces with a surface like that of Mesopotamia, 


where the armored cars had operated so successfully. 
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The division was organized in two columns—“A” and “B.” Column “A” 
consisted of Division Headquarters, the 15th Cavalry Brigade, the 3 batteries 
of armored cars and 3 light-car patrols. Column “B” included the 13th and 
14th Cavalry Brigades. Provision was also made for a divisional air service, 
to enhance the combat value of the cavalry, conserve its energy, and quicken 
its communications. As in the Damascus advance, the air force had its gas 
and supply trucks moving forward, maintained its landing ground establish- 
ments, and was always at the Division Commander’s call. By October 12 the 
entire division had arrived at Baalbek, the ancient Heliopolis, and effected its 
double-column formation in the shadow of the Temple of Jupiter, where the 
fierce horsemen of Jenghiz Khan and, later, those of Saladin had flashed their 
scimitars seven hundred years before. Marching about 17 miles per day, on 
the average, the two columns concentrated October 17 at Homs and prepared 
for the last 115 miles to Aleppo. 

Over southwest of Homs, some 75 miles, lies Tripoli, a Mediterranean port, 
to which a very bad, but passable, road leads from Homs. This port had been 
seized on October 13 by the XXI Corps Cavalry Regiment, marching up the 
cost, followed by Weir’s Brigade of the 7th (Meerut) Division of Indian In- 
fantry. This provided a shorter route by which the cavalry at Homs could 
be supplied. Looking back over the entire 1918 advance of the Cavalry Corps 
from Jaffa up through Syria, it will be observed that the successive taking over 
of lateral roads leading from Mediterranean ports eastward to the cavalry’s line 
of advance further inland, but roughly paralleled to the coast, was very much 
like slipping new rungs into a ladder; so in 1918 the simile of “rungs of a 
ladder” visualized the creation of supply lines quite as effectively as the simile 
“spokes of a wheel” visualized the scheme of 1917, when the Cavalry Corps 
swung partly around the circumference on its Beersheba-Jaffa advance, while 
the supply lines shot out successively like the spokes of a wheel from the rail- 
head hub in the Gaza area. 

Thus far not much opposition had been encountered. At Rayak 177 
Turks and Germans had been captured, together with considerable airplane, 
engineer, and railway material and 2 guns; at Beirut 660 Turks had sur- 
rendered and 500 had given themselves up at Homs. Burned railway buildings 
and some 30 burnt airplanes were found along the enemy’s line of retreat. On 
October 19 the division renewed its advance from Homs and three days later 
the armored cars caught up with the enemy rear guard at Khan es Sebil. The 
Turks had six motor trucks, in which were machine-guns, and one big armored 
car. All these vehicles were equipped, through necessity, with steel-tired wheels, 
and during the 15-mile running fight which followed they outdistanced the 
British pneumatic tires when rough, rocky roads were encountered, but the 
British cars caught up with them on the better stretches and captured the 
armored car, one of the trucks, and thirty Turks. 

Early on the morning of the 23d the column resumed its advance, the cars 
engaging enemy cavalry at Khan Tuman, about 10 miles south of Aleppo. 
The British cavalry reconnoitered close in to Aleppo and discovered an enemy 
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force of between two and three thousand, with guns and machine-guns, holding 
trenches across the road about three miles south of the city. The redoubtable 
Captain Macintyre, of many light-car patrol adventures, was sent into the 
enemy lines with a demand for surrender. After several hours amiable enter- 
tainment and a good dinner in his honor, Captain Macintyre was sent back 
by the Turks with a note to General MacAndrew which was found to read as 
follows: 

“The commander of the Turkish garrison of Aleppo does not find it 

necessary to answer your note.” 

With only a small fraction of his division at hand, General MacAndrew 
established himself in front of Aleppo, reconnoitering the enemy positions on 
the 24th while awaiting his remaining brigades. These came up on the even- 
ing of the 25th. That night the Arabs of the Emir Nasir succeeded in entering 
the city, where they fought it out hand to hand with the Turks, their old-time 
enemies and coreligionists. The next morning General MacAndrew occupied 
the city, establishing himself there with the armored cars and the 14th Brigade. 
But at 10 o’clock that morning the 15th Brigade, under Brigadier-General 
Harbord, operating west of Aleppo, had a spirited engagement with the enemy. 
General Harbord had received information that “about a thousand ‘scallywags’ 
with two small guns” had left Aleppo moving to the north. Relying on this 
information, General Harbord moved to intercept the enemy on the Aleppo- 
Alexandretta Road. Engaging at first dismounted, the Mysore Lancers, sup- 
ported by the Jodhpur Lancers, launched a mounted charge with fire support 
from one battery of armored cars. Through a mistake, the armored cars broke 
off the engagement, and the Mysore Lancers, after charging clear through the 
enemy’s flank, found their weight insufficient to continue the mounted fight 
and had to take up a dismounted position. But their charge had revealed that 
the enemy’s real strength was about 3,000 infantry, 400 cavalry, and some 35 
guns, instead of a “thousand ‘scallywags’ and two guns.” This fight continued 
on into the night, when the enemy withdrew to the west. Keeping touch with 
this and other smaller enemy forces, the British troops continued their advance 
northwest and northeast of Aleppo, but the announcement of the armistice with 
Turkey on October 31 brought an end to hostilities. 

In 38 days the 5th Cavalry Division had marched 567 miles, fought 6 
engagements and taken 11,800 prisoners and 58 guns. It had lot 39 officers and 
men killed, 160 wounded, and 9 missing. Of its 8,971 animals, its losses were: 
Killed in action, 157; died, 327; destroyed, 237; wounded and evacuated, 63; 
evacuated for other disabilities, 902; missing, 234—a total of 1,920, or a per- 
centage of wastage of 21.41. The records of General Allenby’s Army show 
that 80 per cent of the evacuated horses were returned by veterinary hospitals 
as fit for reissue, and this percentage would bring the above wastage to an 
even lower level. 

The long campaign had been characterized by a degree of skill in battle 
management and in conservation of horses so remarkable that, with a very 
short period of rest, the Cavalry Corps could have continued its victorious ad- 
vance for further hundreds of miles had the war continued. 
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From Acre to Aleppo with Allenby 


Being Further Extracts from the Diary of a Subaltern under Allenby in 
Palestine* 


BY 


Captain J. R. H. CRUIKSHANK, B. A. (Camb.), F. R. G. S. 
Late 18th Lancers 


Damascus, October 3, 1918. 


ODAY has been proclaimed a day of rest by the division. There are 
Te of things to be done, though, as inspecting sick horses, completing 

ammunition, and re-equipping; but, apropos of that, it means the strain 
of expecting to push on every minute into the unknown is over for twelve 
hours. That is one of the effects which tell on the men more than anything 
else, in long advances or retreats, however fine they are. 

We departed from Acre at 5 a. m..on September 26 to march on Tiberias, 
Before marching, “Captured by —th Lancers” was carefully engraved on all 
the field guns and machine-guns captured by the regiment, after which they 
were very ceremoniously parked in the square. 

“C” Squadron, which I had been put in charge of, as B———— was remain- 
ing as Military Governor, was detailed as advanced guard to the brigade. 
Threading our way across country, over narrow paths all day, we reached 
the main Tiberias-Nazareth road late in the afternoon, where the brigade 
bivouacked for the night. ‘“C” Squadron was detailed to put out outposts for 
the night astride the road. We were off again, though, at half past 2 in the 
morning, and five hours later came down the steep slopes to the edge of the 
Sea of Galilee. As I passed the adjutant he gave orders to off saddle, water, 
feed, and be ready to march again in two hours. It was a race, we realized, 
against time to stop the remnants of the Turks from making any organized 
resistance at Damascus. 

The Australian Division, which was leading the column, was just moving 
off along the Damascus road as we arrived. They had some hard fighting 
getting into Tiberias. I went through the kit in my saddle-bags and raked out 
what I could to save my pack-horses. Even horses’ eye-fringes went overboard. 
I had a Cook’s Guide-book, which told all about the sea, which I threw it into. 
Near by was Capernaum and Bethsaida, and through them one knew ran the 
greatest of Galilean thoroughfares, the Via Maris, pouring a steady stream of 
life. 

Why is the name of that foreign emperor, Herod, first embalmed in a 
most sordid flattery, still buried in obscurity and silence? Life, both physical 
and mental, was more in current in the cities of our Lord’s choice than in that 





* An earlier installment was published in the CavALRY JouRNAL for April, 1923.—THE 
EpITor. 
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of Herod’s. Nevertheless, while Bethsaida and Capernaum have passed away, 
Tiberias endures; and the name of the morbid tyrant still stamps a region 
from which that of Jesus has vanished. The obvious reason is the black 
acropolis above Tiberias.* Capernaum, where Matthew sat at custom, de- 
pended on the great road, and faded when commerce took a new direction. 
But as Tiberias was the only defensible site, being at once on the lake and on a 
hill, it necessarily became the seat of the government of the province, which in 
time, of course, took from it its designation. But Christ went up these roads 
to rule the world. 

At 1 o’clock the brigade moved off again, skirting the shore first, and then 
beginning the long climb up the mountains surrounding the sea. Along the 
road lay Turkish horses, already rotting and stinking. Behind us the sun 
set, turning the rugged mountains pink. It was on one of these, too, we knew 
that the Transfiguration of Christ took place. Darkness came, and on the hills 
across the Sea of Galilee one could see huge fires blazing—probably stores set 
on fire by the Turks retreating east of the Jordan, or perhaps burning villages. 

The climb must have been heart-breaking for the horses, and when, at last, 
level stretches were reached we had to push on at the trot. The dust became like 
a thick cloud, choking and blinding one. Peering into the darkness, one could 
see now and then an abandoned horse half lying, with his nose touching the 
ground, or perhaps still standing with his head between his knees. It was 10 
o’clock when the Jordan was reached and the regiment formed “mass” to 
camp for the night. 

Next morning, that was September 28, orders came at 5 o’clock to be 
ready to march at short notice. During the morning “Frazzles” arrived by 
one of the ration lorries to take over “C” Squadron. It was marvelous, how 
the lorries got up to us. One saw our airplanes passing over to bomb the re- 
treating Turks. We had to wait for the Jisr Benat Jacub Bridge over the 
Jordan to be repaired by the Royal Engineers, as the Turks had damaged it 
and the fords were too difficult. It is the ancient bridge of Jacob’s daughters, 
there, you know. The Australians had quite a lot of fighting getting across. 
In the meantime we bathed in the river, but at noon the brigade galloper 
came with orders to saddle up. While we were crossing the bridge an enemy 
airplane bombed us, but without hitting anything. There was another long 
climb before us, and when darkness came it became very cold at the altitude 
we had reached. The plateau we were on was first covered by very rocky 
ground, and then undulating pasture land, intersected by numerous streams 
rising in Mt. Hermon, and the column was continually fired on by the Cir- 
cassians who dwell on this plateau. Our goal that night was El Kuneitra, 
which was made by midnight. 

The Turk bombed us again the following morning at about 7, but again 
he missed. We didn’t march during the day. We had to make Damascus by 





* When Saladin took Tiberias, in 1187, the citadel did not yield to him till after the 
Battle of Hattin. 
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next day, and I think the idea was to do a surprise night march. I explored 
the town for requisitioning, but it had been thoroughly looted. 

The only thing was to get as much sleep as possible, which we all did. 
About mid-day there was a small earthquake. Even the ground was trembling 
under the impetuosity of our pursuit! Airplanes, which were landing and 
going up most of the day near us, reported the remnants of the Turks were 
a pitiable sight; but they had an entrenched line across the road a few miles 
on. We heard that 3,000 Austrian cavalry were on their way from Aleppo to 
check us. It was a rumor too good to be true, of really meeting mounted 
troops. 

At dusk the march was continued. Twelve miles were covered before a 
halt came, and there we stayed till dawn arrived, when the Australians had 
turned out the Turks on the road. It was a bitterly cold night, with a cutting 
wind blowing off Mount Hermon, which towered up to the west of us. White 
patches of snow lay along the summit. Major M and I were at the 
rear of the regiment. Walking along the column and seeing the men lying 
asleep in dark groups, which looked like bundles on the road, with their 
horses’ reins looped over an arm or a foot, was a very weird sight when one 
tried to realize it. In the distance one heard the rattle of machine-guns and 
once a gun fired, the flash lighting the sky. 

As dawn broke we rode on, passing the remains of the Australians’ flight—- 
scattered enemy ammunition, wrecked German machine-guns behind stone 
“sangars,” a broken field telephone, a few dead horses, and a few dead Turks. 
Two field guns were captured and about 180 prisoners, including some Germans. 
As they plodded back past us, an Australian grinned and said, “They didn’t 
pretend to be so tired last night.” We passed through Sasa at noon and just 
beyond here I saw our ambulances arriving to collect Turks and Germans 
wounded in the pursuit. The Australians had gone on to get astride the 
Beyreut-Damascus road to cut off any retreat from Damascus, and when we 
reached Kaukab, on the Southern outskirts of the city, we suddenly struck 
off toward Kiswe, to the east. I stayed with the division to lay out a camp 
for their return. It was a magnificent sight, seeing the division arriving. 
Everything was used to help the pursuit along, from German lorries and 
Austrian staff cars to Turkish ponies and donkeys. The regiment came back 
about 10 o’clock that night with a few prisoners. Its patrols had got in touch 
with the 4th Cavalry Division pursuing up the railway, which had started 
from the east of the Sea of Galilee at Deraa. The Turks were caught between 
the two converging columns and were being driven into the arms of the 14th 
Cavalry Brigade of our division, which had gone to Sahnaya to receive them. 
We could see the batteries of the 4th Division dropping shells among the 
Turks, who were no more than a rabble. 

In Damascus itself enormous “dumps” were blowing up, with huge ex- 
plosions and the flames leaping up hundreds of feet high, some spreading out 
mushroom-shaped from the bursting shells. At moments it was almost as 
light as day. 
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GENERAL ALLENBY READING PROCLAMATION IN ALEPPO 








GOUYA 
Winner of 1923 Eastern Endurance Test Ride. Owned by W. R. Brown, 
Berlin, N. H. 


Athlentic 
Le Saney 
Kx Voto Gem of Gems 
(Thero) 
Rendor 
Velox Gold Rod 
(Anglo-Arab) | Penance 


Melse 
(Arab) (Moaled in Orient) 


Gouya, 1916 Va-Longtemps 
42-189 (Anglo-Arab ) Kbechan 
Anglo-Arab Demi Sang Valencia (Arab) 


{ Velleda 
(Anglo-Arab) 


Perchoir 
(demi sang) 
Jenima 
(demi sang) ( Ereille 
Orange (demi sang) 
(demi sang) 


jay Gelding foaled April 2, 1916, at St. Palais, arrond. Mauleon, depart. Bas 
Pyrennes, France. Purchased of the Baron Palermino at Pau, President Anglo-Arab 
Horse Club of France. 
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FROM ACRE TO ALEPPO WITH ALLENBY 


The corps and the Arab Army next morning entered Damascus at 6 
a. m., amid the wildest enthusiasm. It was exactly like practice maneuvers 
on a bright, sunny day. I saw the corps staff standing on a knoll, directing 
operations. Heliographs flashed from one hill to another, and one saw the 
brigades and division moving across the Damascus Plain in the approved, 
elaborate, fighting formations. On the outskirts of the city a big electric 
power station and wireless were still smouldering. Broken shells and twisted 
pieces of metal, blown for hundreds of yards by the force of explosions, lay 
scattered over the ground everywhere. The streets and miles of the bazaars 
of the city were packed with cheering crowds. Every officer was clapped. 
Grapes, pomegranates, figs, food, and drinks were showered on the men. Yet 
amid all this scene the business of war was going on. I saw an Indian officer, 
with some men, smashing down the doors of a building to collect prisoners. 
Opposite this scene were shops carrying on their trade. A man was measuring 
out grain as it has been done for the last 2,000 years, “well pressed down, 
heaped up, and running over.” 

It was an old scene for the oldest city in the world to see a victorious 
army marching through the “street called Straight!” Parallel to us moved 
an unending stream of pitiable prisoners. There were so many that they 
were herding along like sheep, without guards, to a place of concentration. 
I saw them squatting in the marble courtyards of the mosques, where they 
had taken refuge, and often one saw on the pavements those dying of hunger 
or dead. I saw one stop at a shop and hold out his hands for food. The 
shop-keeper, without glancing up, sullenly shook his head, and one could see 
by the poor devil’s expression, as he crawled on, that he had expected nothing 
else. 

Just as I reached the center of the city, firing broke out behind us. It 
sounded as though we were being fired at from the windows of houses, and a 
bullet struck a shutter near. I saw the frightened Moslem women gliding away 
into the safety of side streets. Then the crowds broke into redoubled cheer- 
ing, as the King of Hedjaz’s troops came in sight, carrying their banner of red, 
green, yellow, black and white, representing the five great branches of Moham- 
medanism. They were gorgeously dressed in silks, riding at a slow canter 
through the street on their beautiful Arabs, swaying their bodies gracefully 
from side to side, singing, cheering, and firing their rifles off into the air. 

Before the day was finished I rode through miles of the most lovely gardens 
and orchards I think I have ever seen. It was like a fairyland, after the desert, 
to see the pretty lanes and glens, the sheep and cattle in beautiful fields, clear 
little streams running everywhere, the men drying grapes in their vineyards 
and the women coming out of their villages and gardens, with children cling- 
ing shyly to their gowns, to give the men fruit, as they rode past. In this 
charming country an outpost line was held that night, and yesterday the whole 
brigade came back south of Damascus again to this pretty village, El Judiede, 
to rest. There was a state entry into the city yesterday. The Colonel, Besfor 
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and Boothe, in command of a composite squadron, representing the regiment, 
rode in the procession. 

The Commander-in-Chief came to divisional headquarters today. Could 
any one have a more splendid or more human commander, who comes up with 
his advanced troops so quickly? He has issued the following order of the day: 


“T desire to convey to all ranks and all arms of the force under my 
command, my admiration and thanks for their great deeds of the past 
week, and my appreciation of their gallantry and determination, which 
have resulted in the total destruction of the VIIth and VIIIth Turkish 


armies opposed to us. 
“Such a complete victory has seldom been known in all the history 


of war. 
“(Signed ) E. H. ALLensy, 
“General, C. in C. 


“26TH SEPTEMBER, 1918.” 


Great news came today that Menin, in France, was taken, Lille outflanked, 
and that Bulgaria had unconditionally surrendered. It’s difficult to believe 
we are really winning at last. It is rumored Turkey will probably give in 
within 48 hours. Anyway, we shall push on to Aleppo, and Constantinople if 
necessary. One wonders what will happen. We hear the Arabs have gotten 
Beirut. 


BAALBEK, October 12. 


I spent my birthday at Rayak, a few miles south of here. It is the junction 
of the railways from Beirut, Damascus, and Aleppo. The brigade, under the 
colonel, with the regiment leading, captured it on the evening of the 6th, in 
a thunderstorm, two days before my birthday. From the amount of firing 
that went on, one would have thought there was a battle, but it was only the 
Arabs welcoming us. 

It had been rumored there were 3,000 Turks waiting for us. There were 
a few wandering disconsolately about the town and a few dead in the streets. 
Some were treacherously murdered by marauders and a great many killed by 
our bombing machines. 

Our airplanes had done good work bombing the retreating Turks, but one 
saw evidences as well, everywhere along the roads from Damascus, of stragglers 
who had been robbed and left to die. Many had died of fatigue, no doubt. 
Some were still living, and these the ambulances collected. A huge ammuni- 
tion dump in the station had blown up, making a chaos of everything in the 
vicinity. Unhappily, some of the men have got hurt clearing the shells off the 
road. 

What a place to spend a birthday! Anyway, it dawned bright and sunny. 
I was just admiring it from my bivouac, when there was a whizz-whirr-bang 
and a crash! A German airplane had coolly circled round, dropped its bombs, 
and buzzed off again. Luckily, only three horses were blown sky high and 
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some one’s bivouac riddled, the owner being absent at the psychological 
moment. Not quite the birthday greeting one would always choose, though. 
In the afternoon B , M = , and I explored the near-by 
airdrome, where there were thirty burnt Boche machines. They all had 
wooden landing wheels, just as their lorries have steel rims instead of the 
rubber tires the Boche is so short of. One of our own airplanes came down 
while we were there. The pilot wanted to loot a magneto. He told us he had 
come from Haifa. It seemed to us to be an appalling distance behind. The 
infantry, he told us, were marching up the coast by the Ladder of Tyre and 
Sidon to Beirut, and that marines had already landed there. The best news, 








18th Lancers Resting by Sea of Galilee, September 27, 1918 


though, was that the Flying Corps were going to bomb Homs, 60 miles beyond 
us, in retaliation for the morning’s bombing. 

We covered the fifty miles from Damascus to Rayak in two marches, 
bivouacking one night at a place called Khan Meizelun. B picked up 
one of our propaganda sheets there, written in Turkish, with pictures of 
prisoners being well treated by us. P. , who fought against fever till 
he fell off his horse, had to leave us here and go into hospital at Damascus. 

Rayak to Baalbek, where we are now, is only a day’s march. The armored 
cars took over 500 prisoners, who had surrendered to the inhabitants. The 
people had built triumphal arches, which were studiously ridden round, not 
out of modesty, mind you, but because the horses shied at them! 

Tomorrow we are going on to Homs. Today we have been completing 
our grain supplies from huge Turkish government stores, which are found 
in every town and village. Often it is stored in the churches of the locality 
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from which it has been taken, while the inhabitants died of starvation. Like 
the expeditions of old, now that our communications are so long, we are 
living, to a certain extent, on the country. 

Baalbek, the ancient Greek Heliopolis, was very lovely this evening, with 
the sun setting across the valley. Looking from the rising ground to the north 
of the town, where our camp is, one could see the great pillars and stupendous 
ruins of the sun-worshippers’ temples, rising above the roofs of the houses. 

To the west are the Lebanons—cold, forbidding—turned pink with deep 
mauve shadows brought out by the setting sun. At the foot of these great 
mountains lies the valley we are in, dotted with pretty little villages. It is one 
of the most fertile valleys in the world. The inhabitants tell us the hills are 
full of minerals, but under Turkish misrule they have never been developed. 


OcToBER 20. 


A mail has caught up with us, as this is our fourth day of rest at Homs. 
The London Morning Post of the 21st and 23d are full of the first days of the 
advance. Splendid news from France—Zeebrugge, Lille, and Ostend fallen, 
and the King and Queen of the Belgians have gone back to the latter city! 

What nonsense about peace! It can be nothing but unconditional sur- 
render. How heart-breaking if a mess is made of things now. Let’s push on 
and give them all we can! News has come, too, that the 21st Cavalry Regi- 
ment has reached Tripoli, on the coast. 

As usual, we heard 10,000 Turks were waiting for us here; but again, as 
usual, there were only a few, smelling rather badly, lying dead around the 
station buildings, which had been bombed and burnt. We are following the 
railway now, doing easy marches, having crossed the water-shed between the 
Nahr Litani on the south and the Orontes on the north, following the valley of 
the latter river past Rible, or Riblah, as it is called in II Kings, where you 
remember, the nobles of Judah were brought to the King of Babylon and 
slain. 

The Orontes, which is very deep and swift, flows past our camp here and 
eventually into the Mediterranean at Antioch. We go for a swim in it every 
morning. 

The advance is becoming a sort of triumphal procession. Sumptuous ban- 
quets are prepared in the villages we pass through, and the officers of the 
brigade are invited en masse with the result that an indigestion epidemic has 
started. A healthy sign, though, because the 4th Cavalry Division, on the 
road behind us, is so reduced in strength by sickness that they are staying at 
Baalbek to reorganize and rest. Stomachs, in this country, are so easily 
affected! ‘Frazzles,” looking as black as thunder, had to leave when at 
Baalbek, and even “Crumps,” who had never been ill throughout the war, had 
to be sent down the day before we reached Homs. 

The Australians are still at Damascus, over a hundred miles away, and, as 
time is of such importance, we are going to push on alone to Aleppo. Our 
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always well-informed intelligence officer makes it quite plain that Liman von 
Sanders is organizing 8,000 Turks and Germans to make a stand there; but, 
he adds, there is much movement, it seems, toward Constantinople. The 
Austrian consul has already left Aleppo. In fact, there seems to be such a 
panic that motor lorries are being used on the railways to get away. There’s 
sure to be a fight, and I am back with a squadron again, which is the only place 
to be, if there is likely to be fighting. Could any one be luckier in such an 
advance? 

Homs gave us a very enthusiastic welcome. The crowds lining the streets 
seemed to be more Eastern in appearance than those at Damascus. The scarlet 
fezzes of the men, the brightly colored silken shawls and scarfs of the women, 
in the dazzling white sunlight made a pretty scene. There seem to be two dis- 
tinct classes among the Syrians; those seemingly very well-to-do, well dressed 
and well fed, while the others are in rags, thin and starved. One sees the 
latter lying in the streets of the narrow bazaars, covered with flies and sores. 
It is in the filthy villages we pass through, one sees this misery so much, 
especially among the children. The sights of war one does not mind so much; 
but the sight of little children, with pallid, shrunken faces, wrists and legs so 
thin that they look like the bone itself—little children on the verge of death 
from starvation because of misrule—makes one thankful to be alive to help 
turn out their oppressors. I believe the American College at Beirut, under 
Turkish restrictions, of course, has been able to alleviate their sufferings a great 
deal. ‘Tank Gawd you come,” is an expression one hears very often. 

One is struck by the number of inhabitants who can speak fair English. 
Yesterday B and I were exploring in the bazaar for silks and souvenirs, 
when we met a man who spoke with the rankest of American accents and 
insisted on calling every one “My dear.” “My dear, if you’d bin here two days 
ago, you could have got oll the grain y’ wanted.” This was said to Major 
M who, being one of the finest soldiers of the Indian Army (he re- 
ceived a second bar to his D. S. O. a few weeks later), hardly appreciated the 
affectionate term. Relics like that of our Western civilization are rare, though, 
in such good bazaars as those of Homs. 

A German airplane comes over to look at us every morning to see how 
far we have advanced. They’ve wisely learned not to drop bombs now; but 
yesterday morning it seems even the mere sight of a German machine irritated 
the Royal Air Force so much that two of our fighters went up and chased him. 
They were a playful couple, for they first shot a hole through his petrol tank, 
and then dropped Very lights on him, bringing him down this side of Hamah, 
and the last they saw was the pilot and observer being chased by Arabs, so 
that their end may be conjectured. 

A signal message has come with the sad news that our Brigade Staff Captain, 
who was evacuated sick at Damascus, has died of malaria there. Malaria has 
been one of the worst enemies on the advance; but this division has been the 
luckiest so far, in escaping with a very light percentage. 
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AEppPo, October 28. 


Did you ever hear of Hamah? Hamath is its Biblical name. We entered 
it about midday on the 22d, having marched the morning before from Homs. 
A span of the old stone bridge over the Orontes at Er Rastan, where we 
bivouacked at night, was destroyed, but the engineers had it repaired when we 
crossed in the morning. Hamah is a very unhealthy place. The intelligence 
summary, circulated before we arrived, says the Turks never made any military 
use of it on their line of communications for this reason; but it is a very 
pretty town, with a large covered-in bazaar, lying in the valley of the Orontes, 
surrounded by lovely gardens. There are five great Persian water-wheels, the 
largest water-wheels that I have even seen, used for irrigation. Their diame- 
ter must be fully 100 feet. The current of the river drives them around slowly, 
while small troughs on the outer rim of the wheel carry the water up, and as 
the trough turns over pours the water into a small canal, elevated on a high 
stone wall and leading to the fields. One can hear these enormous wheels 
creaking and groaning round on their huge axes two miles away. It seems 
almost a successful attempt at perpetual motion, for they have turned for 
hundreds of years and will probably go on turning for centuries more, before 
friction asserts itself enough to destroy them and, of course, providing the 
river does not run dry. 

At Hamah we got maps of the country beyond us. They were good maps 
of 1:250,000, made up from reports of exploration parties, but a note at the 
bottom warned us that places were only marked approximately. From Hamah 
we pushed on for three days, covering over 50 miles—long marches for tired 
horses—through an undulating country, sometimes barren and rocky, some- 
times cultivated, but dreary withal. The villages were scattered and the 
largest only a jumble of conical mud huts, looking in the distance something 
like a small British camp of bell tents. Water was scarce and the little found 
in the very deep wells in the villages was brackish—a problem when a division 
had to water. 

On the first day we were interested in watching our bombing machines 
flying Aleppo-wards to “strafe”’ the Hun; but the last two days we seemed to 
have been left to our own devices, as though we were alone in this vast barren 
country, riding and plodding on and on, feeling more cut off from the civilized 
world with each mile. We moved in squadron column, the Colonel riding 
in front, the batteries only keeping to the road. It was a very fine sight to see 
the brigades moving across hte country, with their generals riding in front 
and the advanced guards spread out beyond us. It was rumored that 3,000 
Turks were entrenched just south of Aleppo, and that an officer with a flag 
of truce had gone through the lines into the city, calling upon the Turkish 
commander to surrender. He had been most courteously treated, and returned 
with a polite note saying they were most grateful for the offer, but preferred 
to keep the city a little longer, at least to uphold Turkish honor; but all the 
Germans, whom we both cordially hate, had left the town for Constantinople. 
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On the morning of the 24th, just as we were reaching Khan Suman, sixteen 
miles south of Aleppo, one of our planes circled low over us, with the ob- 
server hanging half out of the machine, looking for the general, whom, when 
he had been spotted, he promptly bombed with a streamer. The general, who 
passed the news on, told us that a detachment of the Arab Army had forced 
its way into the city, reaching the eastern outskirts; the 15th Brigade had 
got astride the Alexandretta road to the north and northwest and the railway 
to the north was reported cut. The next day, which was yesterday, we ex- 
pected to fight; so were off at dawn, moving round the west of the town, in 
battle array, till the main Alexandretta road was reached, a few miles outside 
Aleppo, where we halted. ‘Booby traps” in the town and mines on the road 
were continually blowing up. A little after noon the colonel, who had been 
to see the general, brought the news that the Turks’ rear guards, numbering 
about 7,000, with some guns, had retired during the night to a distance of 
eight miles from us. The Mysore and Johdpur Lancers charged them before 
they left, but they were not strong enough to complete the victory. Colonels 
H , R , and A were killed. The only thing left to do 
was to bivouac in an old outpost line, which we did last night, but after a few 
days’ rest I expect we shall go after those Turks and push on to Alexandretta. 
From September 19, the day the attack opened, to yesterday makes 39 days, 
and in that time we have ridden 500 miles. The Divisional General has sent 
this message round to us from General Allenby: “Congratulations to you and 
all ranks of the 5th Cavalry Division on capture of Aleppo.” 








ALEppo, October 31. 

In fifteen minutes the armistice concluded with Turkey goes into effect. 
An hour ago the news came. I was walking around stables, looking at all our 
poor horses’ sore backs. The division has only lost 21 per cent of its horses. 
One feels that the horses who have taken part, and especially those who have 
died, are absolute heroes. 

“Any volunteers to ride out and have a last fight before the hour?” asked 
Major M— , coming down the lines as the word “peace” was passed along 
the squadron lines. It will take some time to realize it, especially as our out- 
posts are remaining out just the same. Yesterday a hostile plane came to 
bomb us, but he dropped all his bombs and turned tail when he saw our own 
machines leaving the ground. The 14th Cavalry Brigade have gone to occupy 
Muslimie, the junction of the Baghdad Railway, a few miles away. It used to 
be a great politician’s pet scheme once to occupy it by landing from the coast, 
and the scheme led to the downfall of a great soldier who opposed it. 

There are elaborate trenches on the slopes of the hills at Alexandretta, 
which in face of this is significant. 

B———, who, I forgot to say, resigned the governorship of Acre to come 
and fight, catching us up at Baalbek, is among the immediate awards, getting 
the M. C. There are three altogether: “Crumps,” who we hear is safe in 
Alexandria, and B ; Major M has a second bar to his D. S. O. 
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B——— and I have been into the town. The thing to do, it seems, is to 
have lunch at Baron’s Hotel. It is really funny to sit at a table, and not squat 
on the ground, to eat one’s food. Together we climbed up to the slopes of the 
old citadel, as the huge wrought iron doors over the drawbridge were closed. 
It is surrounded by enormously thick stone walls and bastioned towers, from 
one of which the King of Hedjaz’s flag is flying, and on the ground we found 
the Turkish flag. The citadel is rather like Edinburgh Castle, rising above 
the town. 

The bazaars of Aleppo are some of the finest in Asia. Can you imagine a 
long, narrow, cobble-stoned street, made dim by being covered over by a 
roof, only shafts of sunlight being able to stream in at intervals through the 
few holes in the roof? The cobbles are so slippery that it is difficult to walk; 
along the edge are the boxlike shops of the bazaar; and, above all, the indescrib- 
able odor of vegetables, spices, silks, and Eastern ware that one must smell to 
know. Scavenger dogs lie sprawling in the way. A Syrian, riding a tiny 
donkey, barges his way along, with a string of camels gaily decorated with 
beads. A magnificent leader, a bell tinkling from his neck, shoves through the 
crowd. This street is a moving swarm, a shouting, gesticulating crowd of all 
nationalities—Armenians, Circassians, Jews, Copts, even a German medical 
officer on parole, and some of our own Indian prisoners, taken in Mesopotamia 
and released on the capture of the town by us. There were 23 British and 
Indian altogether. They say that but for the Swiss consul here, who has done 
so much for them, many would have died of starvation. The Turks told them 
every day how far we had advanced, and not till the Germans began to leave 
the town could they believe it. 

What irony it is! For in this town one sees the railway, the magnificent 
new station, and modern houses—all part of the German plan to open up the 
East and make a Mittel-Europe. All this German installation falls to the 
Allies, acclaimed by the inhabitants, who have turned against the builders. 

The first mail we have had since marching from Homs reached us yester- 
day. My Atlantic Monthly for September reached me. One likes getting it 
anywhere, but doubly so in the middle of Syria. 

Telegrams have passed between the Commander-in-Chief in France and 
the Divisional General. The division sent heartiest congratulations to the 
Field Marshal on his glorious victories in France and very much regretted 
their not being there to play their part, while the Commander-in-Chief and 
all ranks of the armies in France sent congratulations on the brilliant work of 
this Cavalry Division in Palestine, adding that they had never ceased to regret 
the departure of the splendid squadrons from France during the critical battles 
of the year there. 

The gun on the citadel has just boomed 12 o’clock. The armistice with 
Turkey has begun. Now that the war is over on this front, let us hope we 


shall go back again to France soon. 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
FOR THE BEST PLAN!!! 


cA Prize Essay Contest 


Prizes, $100.°°—$60.°°—$40,0 





An enthusiastic Reserve Cavalry Officer has in mind the general 
idea of an actual competitive test in the “COMBAT 
LEADERSHIP OF SMALL CAVALRY UNITS.” 

He wants to know what the Cavalry Service 
thinks is the best plan for holding such a test. 

So he is willing to pay $200.00 in order 
to ascertain the service view. 


THE MISSION OF THIS PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST IS TO GET A PLAN TO TEST 

COMPETITIVELY COMBAT LEADERSHIP OF SMALL CAVALRY UNITS. SUBJECT 

OF ESSAY: “A PLAN FOR A TEST IN THE COMBAT LEADERSHIP OF SMALL 
CAVALRY UNITS.” 


CONDITIONS OF ESSAY CONTEST 


By a “SMALL CAVALRY UNIT” is meant any 
unit not exceeding a Troop in size. The plan 
must be practicable. It is preferable under the 
Plan to permit all Cavalrymen and all Cavalry 
units in the continental United States to compete 
in the actual Test. Such Test need not take 
place at one location or at one time. The Test 
could take place in the year 1924 or extend over 
the next several years. The fact that the ap- 
proval of the War Department for the Test un- 
der the Plan would likely be necessary and de- 
sirable must be considered. 


Essays to be not over 2,000 words, submitted 
to Secretary of Association not later than Febru- 
ary 20, 1924, in triplicate, typed, double-spaced, 
with two-inch margin all around. Illustrations 
may accompany the essay. Essays will be signed 
with nom de plume; nom de plume and writer’s 
name and address to be enclosed in sealed sepa- 
rate envelepe attached to manuscript. Author’s 
name should not appear on manuscript or else- 
where, except in the sealed separate envelope. 
Essays will be judged by committee of Executive 
Council of Association. All members of U. 8. 
Cavalry Association are eligible to submit essays. 
All manuscripts will be available for use, if de- 
sired, by Editor, and if not prize-winners and if 
printed in CAVALRY JOURNAL, will be paid for at 
usual rates. In case no essays suitable, in opin- 
ion of judges, are received, no prizes will be 
awarded. Judges will consider, in a lesser degree, 
also literary merit, interest, instructional value, 
original thought and _ research, presentation, 
readability, and attractiveness. 


KEEP FIRMLY IN MIND THAT THE MIS- 
SION OF THIS PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST IS TO 
GET A PLAN TO TEST COMPETITIVELY 
COMBAT LEADERSHIP OF SMALL CAVALRY 
UNITS. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM THE DONOR OF 
THE PRIZES FOR THE ESSAY CONTEST. 


In order to get a proper answer to the ques- 
tion of what is the best kind of Plan for testing 
aggressive COMBAT LEADERSHIP OF SMALL 
CAVALRY UNITS, it would seem appropriate to 
take into consideration : 

1. Tactical knowledge and leadership in han- 
dling one’s own unit or another unit; or 

2. The personal qualities of the individual, as 
shown in, for example, cross-country riding, box- 
ing, polo, fencing, big-game shooting, scouting, 
horse jumping, athletic team development, etc. ; 

or 

3. Both (1) and (2). It would appear that 
the Plan should cover the following points: 

1. A name should be given the Test, perhaps 
the name of some American Cavalry leader made 
famous by his leadership of a small Cavalry unit. 

2. Eligibility of Competitors.—All Cavalrymen 
of the Army of the United States might be per- 
mitted to enter, or, in the event that this is 
found to be impracticable, some limitations might 
be imposed, 

8. Who will be the judges of the Test. 

4. Conditions of the Test. 

5. Prizes.—Should the prizes be given to indi- 
viduals, to units, or to the leader and his unit 
in some proportion? What should be the dispo- 
sition of the prize money by the winners? Should 
it be understood that the winner, if an individual, 
will use it for some purpose directly connected 
with his profession, such as purchase of mounts, 
a hunting trip, etc.? 

The donor is not dogmatic in these details; 
these are merely the points which arise in his 
mind as to the Test, plans for which are to be 
submitted in the Prize Essay Contest. 


Norr.—Should a feasible plan be found for such a Test, it is possible that $1,000.00 will be avail- 
able as prizes to be awarded competitors in leadership. 
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Olympia, 1923, and the VIII* Olympiade 


Major J. A. BARRY, 3d Cavalry 
Late Director, Department of Horsemanship, The Cavalry School 


at Olympia, London. Since the United States hopes to be represented 

there in 1924, a brief description of the more important classes to which 
we are eligible may be of interest to some of the readers of the Cavatry Jour- 
NAL. There are two charger classes—heavy and light weight. “Horses must 
be undocked, broken chargers, having passed school,” and must be property of 
the Government or an officer. They are judged on conformation, action, 
gaits, and schooling. They are not required to jump. The school move- 
ments are very simple and elemental. Handiness is required and a “big” 
horse is essential. I should say that horses in the two classes averaged more 
than 16-1. 

The important jumping classes are: The King George V Gold Challenge 
Cup, the Prince of Wales’ Cup, the Daily Mail Cup, the Canadian Gold Chal- 
lenge Cup, and the Connaught Challenge Trophy. The last named is open 
to British officers only. The King’s Cup is open to the officers of all nations. 
Horses must be the property of an officer or his government. The cup must 
be won three times by the same rider. 

Grey Fox, ridden by Captain de Laissardiére, France, won, giving the 
Captain his second leg on the cup, he having won in 1920 on Dignité. A 
rider can ride only one horse. In the Prince of Wales’ Cup the same condi- 
tions pertain as in the King’s Cup, except that in the former a team of three 
officers compete. A nation cannot enter more than one team. Contestants 
ride the course individually. The team aggregating the least number of faults 
is the winner. Italy won. 

The Daily Mail Cup is open to all—civilians and military. It is jumped 
in several sections, the winners in each section getting money prizes. The 
cup is competed for on the last night of the show by the ribbon winners in 
each section. The same horse may be entered in any or all sections. Don 
Chisciotte, ridden by Captain Count Bosarelli, Italy, won. The same horse 
was in Italy’s Prince of Wales’ Cup team and made the best score. He is an 
Irish horse, heavy, rather awkward, but truly a remarkable jumper. He went 
clean in the Daily Mail Cup, made a half fault in the Prince of Wales’ Cup, 
and went clean in the Canadian Challenge Cup—a total of a half fault in four 
times over the course (32 jumps). On two occasions, having just made a 
short turn, he was “in bad” at a 4’-9” jump, and each time he cleared it from 
a trot. He carried his head very low, almost at his knees. He was at all times 
beautifully ridden. 

The Canadian Gold Challenge Cup was won by Don Chisciotte. This class 
is open to all officers; cup to be won twice by same officer. In all jumping 


L« June I had the pleasure of attending the International Horse Show 
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classes horses must carry at least 154 pounds. In all the above-named classes 
except the Daily Mail Cup the horses must be the property of an officer or his 
government. In all of these classes except the Prince of Wales’ Cup (team 
event) the winner went clean, and he was the only horse to do so. A descrip- 
tion of the ring and jumps will show that only a “real” jumper (and he must 
have luck) need apply. 

The ring is 300 by 75 feet. A good bit of this area is taken up by decora- 
tions, so that the maneuvering area is about 275 by 65 feet. Two minutes is 
allowed to complete the course. Overtime disqualifies. The time is ample. 
The rider enters, takes track to right, and first jump is a wide brush with bar, 
on far side, 4-6”; the second jump, in middle of short side (very short turn), 
is a post and rail, 3’-8”; then change hands and on diagonal take railroad ties 
(on stone wall), 4’-9”, and a style, 4-6”; round the turn, change hands and 
on diagonal take a wattle gate 5 feet and triple bar, 4’-9”, with about a 9-foot 
spread; then round turn over the second jump again, and down long side over 
a 5-foot, four-barred white gait to exit. Slips (small laths about 18 inches 
long, that fit the jump) are placed on all jumps. If a horse gets over a jump 
without a refusal or run-out and without knocking down a “slip,” his score 
is perfect. The knock-down of a slip is a half fault, the knock-down of the 
obstacle or any part of it is, in front, 4 faults; behind, 2 faults; first refusal is 
one; second, two faults, and third, out. It is a very difficult course, as evi- 
denced by the fact that each of these classes had upwards of 75 entries and in 
none of them was there more than one clean performance. 

This year England, France, Belgium, and Italy were represented. Next 
year, I was told that, in addition to those nations, Sweden, Norway, Switzer- 
land, and the United States were expected. It may not be out of place here 
to note the various styles of jumping. The Italians, as usual, rode with a 
very short stirrup, and their saddles have knee rolls; the Belgians and French 
rode with about a “middle stirrup,” the English with what we would call a 
very long one, under the circumstances. The Italians had beautiful hands 
and, in my opinion, are well nigh perfect over the jumps. I do think, how- 
ever, that their lack of legs not infrequently results in refusals. However, 
“it’s difficult to eat your cake and have it, too.” More legs mean longer 
stirrups; longer stirrups increase the danger of “getting behind” your horse, 
and to be “behind” on this course is fatal. 

The Belgians invariably made a very smooth and workmanlike per- 
formance. Their horses were quiet, possibly a little too quiet, and they rode 
well. I was told that the same riders on the same horses had won more than 
their share last spring at Rome and Nice. At Olympia their horses appeared 
a little stale and were not prominent. The French rode very vigorously, 
manifestly having more leg-drive than any other of the contestants. Their 
horses were not too calm and their champion, Grey Fox, went very fast, being 
vigorously ridden with hands, legs, and seat. 

The English jump in a style that is peculiarly their own, ‘unk certainly 
with them it’s not ineffective. They “bottle up” (as they say) their horses 
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until within an incredibly short distance of the jump, and then “pop” them 
over. Some of them are very expert and made excellent performances. Their 
style of jumping, properly done, appears to me very difficult. I was astounded 
to see them “dance” or “prance” a horse to within 30 feet of a 4’-9” triple 
bar, widely spread, and pop him over; and this with a very long stirrup. 
They employed the same tactics in the “outside” show at Richmond. In 
talking with one of their best riders, he explained to me that their aim was 
mainly directed at a handy horse, and that their style of jumping was con- 
sistent with that aim, in that it required a horse to jump “from his hocks,” 
which, of course, induces haunch engagement and handiness. The English 
won the Prince of Wales’ Cup in 1922 and were second in the same event 
this year. 

Italy was represented by 7 officers and 18 horses; France by 4 or 5 officers 
and about 12 horses; Belgium by 3 officers and about 6 horses; England, being 
at home, had, of course, a very large representation. 

As to the horses: I thought the English had by far “the class of the field.” 
Don Chisciotte was easily the outstanding jumper, as shown, but it appeared 
to me that under his rider many other horses would have had a good chance 
of doing as well. In the Daily Mail Cup sections, which comprised, first 
and last, all the jumpers of the show, nearly every type of horse was rep- 
resented. They ranged in height from a 14-2 pony to a 17-3 horse. There 
were harness horses and riding horses; long ones and short ones; heavy and 
light; blood and the lack of it, illustrating again the fact that they jump in 
all sizes, shapes, and kinds. I think one exception only must be made: I’ve 
yet to see a high-class jumper with crooked, weak hocks. The converse, of 
course, isn’t true. 

I was much impressed with the English and Irish horses. I’ve never 
before seen so many long-necked, big-boned durable horses of quality. In a 
class of about 60 police horses from the London force, one could have picked 
many excellent hunters. I inspected them for more than an hour and would, 
as Director of the Department of Horsemanship at our Cavalry School, have 
gladly allowed any Britisher to pick 50 from the 500 worked there in exchange 
for my pick of 50 from the 60 shown. The answer, of course, is blood. The 
English have been in the horse game a long time and know (without further 
experiment) the proper type of charger and hunter, and they know and use 
the sires that will produce them. I think by far the majority of horses which 
sufficiently impressed me to cause inquiry came from Ireland. I was told that 
the “late unpleasantness” there had materially decreased the colt crop, both 
in quantity and quality. 

Olympia is the best-conducted and most perfectly organized show that I 
have ever attended. Classes are run off like clock-work; no confusion, excel- 
lent stabling, and the most conscientious judging. All conformation classes 
are judged “preliminarily” in the morning; there the judges ride saddle 
horses, charges, and hunters and get a good general idea how they will rate the 
horses in the actual judging. The show proper usually starts at 2 p. m. and 
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ends about 11 p. m., with a short intermission for dinner. The judges, in 
consequence of their morning’s work, are able to handle classes very quickly. 
The Association of English Horse Shows requires that all jumping classes be 
judged as outlined above—that is, all jumps are provided with slips and the 
only faults are those printed in the catalog. There a contestant doesn’t have 
to ride for his judge. ‘Performance only to count” means that judges may 
consider faults in jumping and nothing else. These faults are printed in the 
catalog and are for ticks, knock-downs, refusals, run-outs, and falls. You 
may jump your horse from a stand, walk, trot, gallop, or run; as long as he 
is under control and comes within the time limit, it matters not. The audience 
can and does keep accurate scores and can tie the ribbons just as well as the 
judges. This system has made jumping classes at Olympia great favorites. 
They are the most popular of all the classes, and the audience is very enthu- 
siastic. With us, “performance only to count” means anything the judge 
made decide. Many of the officials at Olympia told me that their present 
system had absolutely eliminated all the protests and other disagreeable 
features formerly met in jumping classes. I am convinced that this system 
is partly responsible for the large number of high-class jumpers found in Eng- 
land and on the continent. 

Hunter classes in England are not jumped. Hunters are judged on con- 
formation, manners, action, gaits, and the ability to carry weight. This 
obviates the necessity of a “balance” between a well-shaped horse with a fault 
over the jumps and an inferior horse with a perfect jumping score. 

At Olympia I was accorded every courtesy. All officials were anxious that 
I see all to be seen, and because of their courteous efforts on my behalf, I think 
I did. 

While in England I visited the Cavalry School at Weedon and, although 
the students were off on a short vacation, I had the pleasure and profit of seeing 
their riding instructors and others of their Olympia entries at work, schooling 
their horses over jumps. The horses at Weedon were far superior in every 
way to the horses at our Cavalry School. It will take years for us to catch 
up to them, and the way to do it is just exactly what our Remount Service is 
attempting—good sires on big-boned, sound mares. 


VIII¢ OLtyMPIADE 


The Olympic games in 1924 will be held near Paris, at Colombes, in July. 
The “Equestrian Games,” July 21-27, will have three classes, as follows: 


1. Championnat Equestre. 
2. Concours Individuel de Dressage. 
3. Concours d’ Obstacles. 


In addition there will be international polo. 

The United States will enter the first and third classes. It will not enter 
the second class. I have no information concerning polo arrangements. 

The first class, “Equestrian Championship,” is a three-day event, consisting 
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of three different phases, a phase being held each day. A rest day follows 
each phase. Each nation is represented by a team of four amateurs (not 
restricted to officers), the three highest scores to count. 

The First Phase (first day) is “training,” which in general consists of the 
various school movements up to, but excluding the “change of lead.” The 
horse must be calm and amenable, yet spirited. This phase is held uot of 
doors, weather permitting, the area being 60 x 20 meters. Time, 8 minutes. 
Horses are shown individually. 

The Second Phase (second day) is a test of the training, stamina, condi- 
tion, and cross-country ability of the horses and the judgment of their riders. 
This phase has several subdivisions, as follows: 


(a) 4% miles on roads at 9 miles per hour. 

(b) Over steeplechase course, 24 miles at 20 miles per hour. 

(c) On roads 9% miles at 9 miles per hour. 

(d) Cross country, over natural obstacles, 5 miles at 16% miles per hour. 
Obstacles to be not less than 3’-8” in height nor more than 3’-10”. In 
breadth obstacles will not exceed 12 feet. 

(e) A ride of 14 miles (to the finish) at not less than 124 miles per hour. 


Overtime in any one of the subdivisions is penalized a half point for each 
five seconds. A credit of a half point is allowed for each five seconds under 
time on the steeplechase course and the cross-country ride. Ten points is 
maximum credit allowed on each of those rides. Penalties at obstacles on the 
steeplechase course and the cross-country ride are: 


Deke s edie Cks eb ued ss WK Kea eS 10 points 
SE I UIE 6. 6s ces ccavccervesssens 5 points. 
es 3 points. 
Second refusal or run-out................006- 6 points. 
er Elimination. 


The Third Phase (third day), jumping in the stadium, 12 obstacles of 
various kinds, including ditches 10 feet wide with perpendicular sides, fences, 
sunken roads, water, etc. 

A first glance may lead to the impression that this is not a difficult class, 
but I am sure that a careful study will convince any horseman that it will 
require a good horse to make a creditable performance throughout the course. 
The second day is difficult and will require a horse of blood. No cold-blooded 
horse can do it—I’ve seen them try. The total distance is only 223 miles and 
the time allowed—2 hours, 2 minutes and 42 seconds—is very liberal for the 
distance, but the way the ride is divided makes it a good test for any fit, well- 
bred horse. All horses must carry 165 pounds. 

Class III, ‘The Prize of Nations,” is a team jumping contest in the stadium, 
each nation being represented by a team of four amateurs (not limited to 
officers) , three highest scores to count; horses to carry 165 pounds. There are 
16 obstacles; minimum height, 4-2”; maximum, 4’-8”. Broad jumps will 
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not exceed 13 feet. (In 1920 all jumps were at maximum.) The course 
must be covered at the rate of 15 miles per hour, which will include stops, 
turns, etc. This class requires a jumper only; he may be of any breed, shape, 
or age, bit he must be able to jump—high, broad, and clean. 

Class II, which we will not enter, is an individual schooling class. We 
have no horses suitable therefor. 

For Class I we would like to take over at least six horses. We are now 
working for this class with Allahmande, owned by Major George S. Patton; 
Ky, owned by Major E. W. Taulbee; Tango Dance, owned by Captain V. L. 
Padgett. They are all thoroughbred chestnut geldings and have given good 
accounts of themselves at Eastern shows, including the National. We have 
hopes of having loaned to the team for its use the chestnut thoroughbred 
gelding Submersible; also the roan mare Aline, at Fort Riley, and possibly 
Rebecca, from the same place, may also be available. Their suitability will 
be decided upon at “The National” in November. 

Mr. O. W. Lehman, of Chicago, has most generously loaned his chestnut 
mare Sure Fire, an excellent jumper. We have hopes of making from her a 
utility horse, one that can go in either class. She now belongs in Class III. 
For Class III, in addition to Sure Fire, we are now working Nigra, a black 
Irish mare owned by the Cavalry School; Dynamite, a gray 10-year-old geld- 
ing, recently purchased; Miss America, a bay 5-year-old mare, recently pur- 
chased, and Joffre, a bay gelding developed and shown by the American forces 
on the Rhine. 

We have just returned from a six-week trip, having made Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Springfield, Brockton, and Bryn Mawr. The horses named above all 
made good records on the trip. We have received at this date (November 1) 
the Government horse Cyrus, which Troop C, 107th (Ohio) Cavalry, most 
unselfishly loaned to the team. The horse has won many ribbons as a jumper 
in the West, but has not been shown in the East. We will take him to the 
National, and there will get a line on his ability in competition with our other 
horses. We are most grateful to Captain Richmond, commanding Troop C, 
and to Colonel Lathrop, commanding the regiment, through whose good 
offices we obtained the horse. It is probable that Jack Snipe, Babe Worthen, 
and Logical, from the Cavalry School, will also be taken as jumpers. 

There will probably be at least eight nations, and possibly more, competing 
in the Equestrian Games of 1924. The probability of the United States 
winning is not one whit more than the mathematical chances indicate, and 
then the winning nation must have the “breaks” of the game. Olympia is 
just as hard as the VIII* Olympiade and probably a little harder. 
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Cavalry Advance Incidents 


The following narrative consists of portions of an account entitled 3,000 Kilometers 
with the Guard Cavalry, by Dr. Vogel, the division chaplain, translated by Colonel N. F. 
McClure, cavalry, with the assistance of Master-Sergeant Harry Bell, U. S. Army, retired. 
For the benefit of officers on duty at Fort Leavenworth and Fort Riley, it should be noted 
that Colonel McClure has deposited two copies of the complete translation of this material 
at the General Service Schools and the Cavalry School. This lively and interesting diary 
has sufficient repute to be used as one of the many sources for the newly published British 
“History of the Great War Based on Official Documents” (compiled by Brigadier-General 
J. E. Edmonds). Incidents of the advance through Belgium, taken from this same source, 
were published in the Cavatry Journat for April, 1923. 


FROM THE FRENCH FRONTIER TO THE MARNE, 1914 


GAIN the march was forward, and only with difficulty could we be sure of 
A our footing and of keeping closed up, because of the many damaged 
places in the road. Suddenly to the right of us there was firing. The 
General turned: ‘Officers’ patrol from the Guard-Dragoon Brigade, report 
here.” . . . “Goand find out where the shooting is coming from.” The 
patrol rode on and came to the next town. It seemed to be free of the enemy, 
and on the street we saw no one but the inhabitants. From one of the first of 
the larger houses the flag of the Red Cross waved, but it was suddenly dropped 
from the window and fire was opened from the building. Two troopers tumbled 
down and the leader had his horse shot from under him. In this manner did 
the French fight against their German “Barbarians.” 

The division halted in the meanwhile at Landrecies; the male population of 
the town, as well as any suspected bicyclists that might be in any of the houses, 
were assembled for safe keeping in a shed and a guard placed over them, so as 
to secure ourselves against any attack that the Franctireures might make. In 
among those who were placed in the shed was an elderly gentleman of a better 
station in life. His wife was beside herself with fear, for she thought nothing 
else but that he was to be shot. A compassionate soul went to quiet and console 
her. “De not be afraid, madam, he will come back.” In passing through the 


house the good Samaritan espied in a wall cupboard of the passageway a- 


roasted chicken. Hunger hurts; it is painful, and the inner necessities had 
been, since yesterday morning in Binche, very scantily supplied; so he seized 
and carried his booty unostentatiously from the house and secured it in a pocket 
of his saddle-bags. Afterwards some of the officers appeared and desired, for 
money and good words, to eat and have breakfast with the old lady. She 
brought them bread, butter, milk, and then she recollected the cold chicken; so 
she hastened to put it before them. She opened the wall closet—but what a 
surprise! Only the outline could now be traced in the cold grease of the platter. 
At first she was speechless with astonishment, but then with real French tem- 
perament she burst forth: “Oh my God, he was here; he slept here, my little 
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rooster. Oh, gentlemen, I would have liked very much to have given you this 
rooster, but he is gone from the dish. Nothing left! Nothing left! Gone, 
gone, gone!” 

In the afternoon there was still much riding to be done. In hamlets, woods, 
and fields we sought the enemy, but without result. At last, toward 5 o’clock, 
we encountered the enemy. Our advance guard squadron, Captain von Tiede- 
mann commanding, came riding into the town of Marbais. English and French 
sharpshooters suddenly showed themselves before them and opened a heavy fire 
upon them from the village streets. To go through or to attack was not to be 
thought of. The Cuirassiers made for cover, therefore, and, for the first time 
since war began, dismounted to fight on foot. But now the bullets began to 
whistle over and about headquarters, which, with the Corps Headquarters, 
always followed immediately behind the advance guard. Fortunately, the 
enemy aimed too high, so that they hit the leaves of the road trees and the 
insulators of the telegraph poles. Had the enemy aimed correctly, the result 
would have been heavy losses among the headquarters group. 

“Machine-guns to the front,” rang out the command of the detachment 
commander, Captain von Munchhausen. Quickly they were brought to the 
fore, put into place and immediately the rattle of their shooting could be heard. 
The 1st Guard Uhlan Regiment to the north and the 3d Guard Uhlan to the 
south of the main highway were sent in. From all the houses there came 
heavy shooting, without our being able to see much of the enemy. In conse- 
quence of this the sharpshooters now went into action. Without any let up, our 
shells kept whining over us and into the town, and it soon started to burn in 
many places. 

The remainder of the 1st Guard Cavalry Brigade was brought up and placed 
in readiness. It was later verified from prisoners taken that Marbais had been 
held by one French and two English battalions. Toward 6 o’clock the enemy 
fire had ceased and the division was able to enter the town. 

As a lance corporal of the sanitary detachment of the Guard Riflemen 
Battalion went into the school to see if it was large enough to serve as a first- 
aid station, he found it chock full of Englishmen, who had slept there through- 
out the entire battle. “Hands up!” cried our corporal, and a colonel and 92 
men were thereupon made prisoners. 

In a shed were a supply of brand-new English overcoats. There was need 
for more room; so the overcoats flew out in a big arc, and whoever had hands 
grabbed one. The entire 1st Guard Dragoon Regiment of the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, whose lord is the King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
shared in the partitioning out of those very practical coats—truly a very un- 
willing present of the great chief to his Prussian regiment. (Notr.—The 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland was honorary colonel of this Prussian 
regiment. ) : 

In Thasuiers and in Thierrach the headquarters obtained quarters. The 
opportunities for sleep in the villages, crowded with troops, were indeed ex- 
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tremely limited, and those to eat were likewise small. One sat alone in a se- 
cluded sport; ate a little rooster quietly, disappeared into a stable, shoved the 
newly found Englishman’s overcoat under his tired head, and slept the sleep 
of the just on France’s inhospitable soil. 


In Pursuit oF THE ENEMY 


That day (August 27) the 4th Squadron of the Guard-du-Corps Regiment 
sent the acting first sergeant, Passeik, with eight men as a patrol from Noyelles, 
near Thaisniéres, in the direction of St. Quentin. A few kilometers in front 
of that city this patrol encountered French skirmishers and had to turn about. 
Shortly thereafter appeared a platoon of hostile cuirassiers to capture our 
troopers; but the latter charged the threefold superior force and killed six men 
and five horses, the remainder fleeing. In the subsequent pursuit another 
cuirassier was shot and one captured. Had Sergeant Passeik not immediately 
charged so intrepidly, he and his men would undoubtedly have been captured. 

The subsequent march of the division led from La Groise, by way of 
Wassigny, Beauhaine, Sebancourt, and Chateau Beautroux, to Hombliéres, 
where we arrived toward 1 p. m. The cyclist company, under Captain von 
Kretschmann, was, as usual, in the lead; it drove hostile stragglers out of every 
village, it cleared every bridge of obstructions, and thus, in conjunction with 
the advance guard squadron, opened the road for the division, so as to enable 
it to get quickly to St. Quentin. We received information in the afternoon, 
south of the city, on the road leading to Itancourt, that British cavalry and 
artillery were at Urvillers. The Uhlans were sent straight to that place for 
attack, with two batteries and the machine-guns, while the Dragoons, going 
around to the east, advanced against the southern exit to block the road to the 
fleeing enemy and capture them. 

In the meantime the Squadron von Mutius and the Battery von Zitzewitz 
halted on the main St. Quentin-Vendeuil road to prevent the French forces 
from coming out of the city. We plainly saw through field glasses the red 
breeches of individuals and squads running around the place and many escaping 
from it. A few shrapnel were sent in their direction; some were captured. 
“Well, how do you like the situation?” the squadron commander asked the 
prisoners. “Eh bien, nous sommes sauvés,”’ was the reply.” For them the 
war, with all its dangers, was at an early end. 

With the same task, the squadrons von Schlick and von Gayling stood at 
Neufville-St. Amand. In the afternoon hostile skirmishers from St. Quentin, 
about two battalions, deployed against these squadrons, and support appeared 
necessary. Lieutenant-Colonel von Kleist first started two squadrons, then 
three, of the Guard-du-Corps, two guns of the battery of Captain von Zitzewitz, 
and one platoon of cyclists against them. We soon heard a French trumpet- 
call, and every one thought, “Now it starts.” The opponent showed remark- 
able skill in adapting himself to the terrain and working his way forward. 
A corporal of Jagers was the first to start the attack with his squad. Ensign 
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Solms joined immediately with 25 men of the Guard-du-Corps, and soon the 
entire squadron followed. Fighting dismounted, the men worked forward 
quickly by rushes, the French firing too high. When the enemy put in his 
reserves, Captain von Zitzewitz took them under a well-aimed fire. The first 
round struck a haystack. The French could be seen emerging like a swarm 
of bees from behind it and fleeing. The enemy was driven back with loud 
hurrahs. The engagement ended at 7 p. m., the hostile forces being completely 
dispersed. Dead and wounded covered the field, the latter begging earnestly 
not to be killed. When our officers handed them here and there a few cigarettes, 
their fear of death changed at once to joy, and they narrated everything con- 
cerning their life, and it appears that each of them had from six to eight 
children at home! It is a remarkable fact that during the entire action not 
a single French officer was seen. According to the statement of a prisoner, they 
belonged to the battalions of the French 10th Territorial Regiment; had been 
detrained at 11 a. m. that morning in St. Quentin, issued uniforms, and started 
at once against us to prevent any attempt on our part to leave the city and 
move southward. It was learned that the rifles of the killed and wounded, 
which were found about 150 meters from our skirmishers, had not been 
disturbed in the matter of setting the sights; that the sights had remained at 600 
meters throughout the action, which probably accounted for our rapid success. 

The officers’ patrol of the 1st Guard Uhlans, under Lieutenant von Kalck- 
stein, sent out to reconnoiter the crossings of the canal between the Somme and 
Oise, encountered strong forces occupying these crossings. Riding toward 
Castres, the patrol leader was seriously wounded. He directed his patrol to 
continue the reconnaissance, while he dragged himself to the road in the dark- 
ness, where he was found by the train of an infantry division the next morn- 
ing and taken to a hospital. 

By the next morning the division had reached, with the Uhlan Brigade 
in the advance guard, the little city of Ham, when it was reported that British 
forces were between there and Golancourt. The 2d and 4th Squadrons of the 
1st Guard Uhlan Regiment, under Major von Edelsheim, and the 3d and 5th 
squadrons, under Colonel von Arnim, went ahead—the former around the 
left, the latter around the right, of Ham. The two squadrons under Colonel 
von Arnim had a protracted fire fight with two machine-guns in position near 
the exit of the village. Lieutenant Prince zu Bentheim and two Uhlans were 
wounded and three horses were killed. In the afternoon the enemy evacuated 
the village, and his attempt to take a position at Guiscard was prevented by a 
flank attack executed by the lst Guard Dragoon Regiment. 

Lieutenant von Arnim, of the 1st Guard Uhlans with a mounted patrol, 
was successful, by pretending to be British, in capturing a French auto-truck, 
with three chauffeurs, and bringing it back to the division, passing close to 
a French outpost on the Soissons road. 

Another patrol, under Lieutenant von Treskow, was successful also in its 
mission to blow up the important Soissons-Paris Railroad. The patrol suc- 
ceeded in getting to the railroad and interrupted it shortly before the arrival 
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of a train, so that further traffic on that line was impossible for the next 48 
hours. 

At 4 p. m. the patrol under Lieutenant Count Wedel, of the Squadron 
von Mutius, received French infantry fire from Crecy le Mont. The com- 
mander of the advance guard, Colonel von Barensprung, had the advance 
guard and the squadron under Count Hahn advance dismounted against that 
village. The garrison was found to be weak, but the approach to the chateau 
was difficult, because the stone walls and barricaded windows protected the 
garrison. The Guard-du-Corps Regiment wanted to assault the chateau, and, 
in imagination, already divided the spoils of the wine-cellar, but higher head- 
quarters did not approve the attack and directed the artillery to smoke the 
enemy out. This was done so thoroughly that our Guard-du-Corps lost its 
hopes of that champagne altogether. rae 

For the next day orders arrived from Army Headquarters to advance 
southward via Soissons and reconnoiter toward Chateau-Thierry. At the 
assembly station of the division also appeared the reconnoitering squadrons of 
Captain von Levetzow, the patrol under Lieutenant Count Fugger, and the 
pioneer detachment, which had joined forces with the squadron on its return 
through that unsafe country. The light wireless station attached to the squad- 
ron had been able to locate the position of the division by wireless. The 
pioneers especially had long been waited for, because the question was of gain- 
ing a rapid crossing over the Aisne at Soissons and because we expected that 
the bridges would have been destroyed by the enemy. Under the orders of 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Tschirschky, a detachment was now started against 
the city to force a crossing. This detachment consisted of the 3d Guard Uhlan 
Regiment, two batteries, the Guard Jager Battalion, and the pioneer detach- 
ment. The division followed at an interval of one hour, leaving a rear guard 
at Leuilly, under General Count von Rothkirch, consisting of the 1st Guard 
Uhlan Regiment, the Guard Rifle Battalion, the cyclist company of the Guard 
Jagers, and two guns. 

Orders reached us at noon, and direct from Field Marshal von Biilow him- 
self, to cross the Marne at Jaulgonne. The bridge there was still crowded 
with the hostile trains. The advance-guard squadron under Captain von 
Letzevow was sent against this crowd, the squadron being followed by one 
battery and the guard machine-gun battalion. The squadron dismounted to 
fight ou fuuvt and opened fire. The enemy was driven off before the bridge 
could be blown up. Towards 5 p. m. the Dragoons and Jagers charged a hostile 
machine-gun and a number of skirmishers which still defended the crossing. 
They soon had to give way also; the hills on the opposite bank were occupied. 
and the division crossed the river in the evening. 

Our first sergeant (of reserve), Dorn, a Berlin merchant, was charged with 
our subsistence. He had lived in London prior to the war, but had gotten 
out of there in good time. And where it seemed that nothing was to be had, 
Dorn knew what to do; it is remarkable where he found things. Our Captain 
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once remarked, ‘He could certainly bring a roast out of a dung-heap.” And 
when the higher officers had to be satisfied with straw, not so Dorn; he always 
had a feather bed. During that ride he confided in me how it was done; it 
was simple; he speculated with the compassionate hearts of the women! In 
fluent French he would narrate to the people in Belgium, and always in the 
kitchen, where the best ears are found for robber tales anyway: “Eight weeks 
ago I married the daughter of a division commander in Brussels. We both 
were so happy; then along comes this war; and now this poor Belgian girl 
sits all by herself in Berlin and I”—here he would drop a tear—‘‘am com- 
pelled to fight against my dear wife’s relatives.” Deeply sympathizing with 
the hard fortune of the compatriot in Berlin and made tender-hearted by the 
attitude of the young married man, other tears would flow. ‘Oh, this terrible 
war. It is sad, very sad for us, for you, for the whole world.” And then out 
would come all kinds of good things to eat—bread, eggs, ham, and whatever 
else had been hidden; the poor man was condoled with and fed and he took 
along whatever he could carry. And since arriving on French ground he 
tells the same rigmarole, with the difference that he had married his “little 
wife” in Paris—but the success was always the same. 

After quite a search the next morning we found a bridge far downstream. 
Over lonely wood roads we then rode, via Carlepont and Cuts, to Blérancourt, 
an out-of-the-way place. There the horrors of war were not yet known; all 
inhabitants were in their houses and looked out curiously when we watered 
our thirsty horses at the ancient well on the small market place. The men 
purchased eatables, and whoever wanted it could have also the services of a 
hairdresser. To serve all the customers, the wife of the barber went along the 
row of men sitting down, lathering their faces, while the husband followed, 
shaving the men, and then the wife would come along again, collecting the 
pay. It was told afterward that many a man had allowed himself to be 
lathered, and that the barber had made a good bit of money. We then rode 
on and got as far as the village Trosly-Loire, where we had to await the end 
of the fighting between Coucy le Chateau and Leuilly. The horses were kept 
saddled throughout that night in bivouac and the men were always in readi- 
ness to mount at a moment’s notice. 

During the course of the next forenoon we reached Soissons. The old dis- 
tillery was still burning and all electric wires were on the pavements of the 
streets. The city looked as if badly used. The colored French soldiers had not 
started their retreat without plundering. The inhabitants that remained were 
grateful and felt safe in the presence of the Germans. Through the narrow 
streets now rolled trains and regiments without end. The houses trembled as 
the heavy guns passed and the streets were clouded with the smoke from the 
passing field kitchens. We halted in the park in the outskirts, on the Boulevard 
Jeanne d’Arc, and I had an opportunity of visiting the fine cathedral, the 
historic place where once Chlodwig was baptized by the Bishop Remigius. 
Opposite the cathedral, on the whitewashed wall of a house, was written in 
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large letters in tar: “Regiment 31—1870-1914.” Well, we were on the vic- 
torious trail of our forebears. 

We started the next morning at 5 a. m. It was hot, on this ride from the 
Aisne to the Marne. At Feére en Tardenois we heard the enormous explosions 
with which the departing enemy blew up the bridges. That was our objective. 
In the village of Mont St. Pére, above the city Chateau-Thierry, we encountered 
portions of the 5th Cavalry Division. We watered and fed the horses. A 
French camp has been at the bridge. The Division, in conjunction with the 
Guard Rifles, had opened a surprise fire on it from the hills on the Marne. 
The French evidently wanted to keep open for themselves the road across the 
bridge and therefore attacked with four battalions. But in vain! They fled 
in complete dissolution very soon and blew up the bridges behind them, theygh 
they were still full of Turcos. 

We crossed the Marne at the Varennes railroad station. Then we halted in 
an orchard and ate; but this time meal was scant. Yesterday plenty, today 
what we can find. The cavalry should in war “live off the country”—provided 
it finds anything to live off of. Later on, our field train came through. I 
joined it and arrived at Division Headquarters in Crézancy. It was a fine 
evening on the Marne. Vineyards as far as the eye could see. The evening 
light faded ; the full moon threw its silver sheen over everything; entire Nature 
so fine, so warm, so peaceful; only the men therein so unpeaceful. 





Major J. A. Barry’s Horse Show Team 
at the Fall Shows 


BY 
First Lieutenant P. M. ROBINETT 


ITH the best jumpers from the American forces in Germany, a few 
W privacy owned mounts, a few jumpers from the units stationed at Fort 
Myer, and one horse from the Cavalry School, as a nucleus, Major J. A. 
Barry began the training and selection of his mounts for the Olympic Games, 
to be held in July of 1924. This training began on July 15, 1923. 
On September 1 the team, composed of Majors J. A. Barry, Sloan Doak, 
C. P. George, E. W. Taulbee and H. Kobbe, Captains A. P. Thayer, and V. L. 
Padgett, First Lieutenant P. M. Robinett, Sergeants John Currie, Q. M. C., 
and James Sullivan, 3d Cavalry, and Privates Louis Bonsa, 26th Infantry, and 
Arthur F. Gilday, 12th Infantry, departed for the fall horse shows, which were 
to prove the desirability of the mounts for the big task of next year. The 
horses were Nigra, Cavalry School; Morgan and Hood, War College Detach- 
ment; Jeff and Prominent Tom, General J. J. Pershing; Allahmande, Major 
G. 8. Patton, Jr.; Joffre, Black Boy, Cantigny, Donn, Irish Lad and Dich, 
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THE ARMY AT THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


American forces in Germany; Tango Dance, Captain V. L. Padgett; Brown 
Boy, First Lieutenant P. M. Robinett; Dynamite, purchased from Mr. Ray- 
mond Belmont, and Buddy, Remount Service of the Quartermaster Corps. In 
addition to the above, Troop F, 3d Cavalry, was showing Red Wing, Red Bird, 
Squaw, Gaylord, Custer, and Geasmont.. The winnings of these latter horses 
were important in a number of shows. At Bryn Mawr Major E. W. Taulbee’s 
Ky. joined the stable. 

The success of the trip may best be judged by considering the list of win- 
nings which follow. At the Rochester (N. Y.) Exposition Horse Show, the 
team garnered 8 firsts, 8 seconds, 7 thirds, 1 fourth, and 1 ninth. At the New 
York State Fair Horse Show, Syracuse, N. Y., 17 firsts, 17 seconds, 10 thirds, 
and 15 fourths were captured. The team won at the Eastern States Exposition 
Horse Show, Springfield, Mass., 12 firsts, 9 seconds, 7 thirds, 8 fourths, and 6 
fifths. In the Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Horse Show, 8 firsts, 5 seconds, 9 thirds, and 
7 fourths fell to the lot of the Army. Again, at the Brockton (Mass.) Fair 
Horse Show the team did the usual and won 14 firsts, 19 seconds, 12 thirds, 11 
fourths, and 4 fifths, and 3 sixths. 





The Army at the National Horse Show 


BY 
Captain V. L. PADGETT, 3d Cavalry 


at the National Horse Show which began in New York City on November 

10th and lasted through the 17th. Competition between officers in the 
military classes was very keen. The army entries in the open classes did ex- 
ceptionally well. 

The army was represented in the following general classes: Polo Mounts, 
Polo Brood Mares, Qualified Hunters, Green Hunters, Suitable to become 
Hunters, Open Jumping, Remounts, Troopers’ Mounts, Officers’ Chargers, 
Officers’ Jumping, Artillery Teams, and Horse and Mule Pulling Contests. 
Exhibitions were given daily by a rough riding team from Troop F, 3d Cavalry. 

The Fort Myer team, of which Major Barry was the head, consisted of 
Majors Sloan Doak, E. W. Taulbee, C. P. George, Captain V. L. Padgett, Lieu- 
tenants P. M. Robinett and M. E. Jones. Major Brown’s Fort Riley team was 
composed of Captains F. C. Waters, O. I. Holman, J. T. Duke, H. L. Earnest, 
C. C. Smith, and Lieutenant F. L. Carr. West Point sent Captains V. V. Tay- 
for C. De Witt and Lieutenant H. C. Mewshaw. Other military entries included 
Colonel Louis B. Ballantyne, Brigadier General Mortimer W. Bryant, Squadron 
A (N. Y. N. G.) and Headquarters Troop, 51st Cavalry, all of whom put up 
excellent performances. 

In the Artillery classes there was one gun team from the 7th Field Artil- 


T HERE was a greater number of army entries this year than ever before 
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lery, six teams from the 10th Field Artillery and one team each from West 


Point and the 16th Field Artillery. 
Following are the ribbon winners: 


Poo CLASssEs 


Polo Pony Mares; 8 entries; Ella (George) 1st; Mescal (Mewshaw), 3d. 
Polo Mounts (up to carrying 190 pounds); 6 entries; Ella (George), 1st; 
School Boy (Taylor), 4th. Polo Mounts (lightweight); 3 entries; Madras 
(Mewshaw), 1st;‘Marvel (Taylor), 2d; Vampire (De Witt), 3d. Polo Mounts 
(heavyweight) ; 4 entries; Ella (George), 1st; School Boy (Taylor), 2d. 


OpEN JUMPING CLASSES 


Pair of Hunters or Jumpers; 15 entries; Cyrus (Taulbee) and Miss America 
(Robinett), 4th. Three Hunters or Jumpers; 13 entries; Nigra (Padgett), 
Cyrus (Taulbee), Miss America (Robinett), 1st; Morgan (George), Joffre 
(Doak), Dynamite (Robinett), 3d; John Bunny (Smith), Jack Snipe (Wa- 
ters), Babe Wartham (Brown), 4th. Jumping (5 feet); 21 entries; Nigra 
(Barry), 1st; Jack Snipe (Waters), 4th. The Commodore Cup (triple bars) ; 
29 entries; Morgan (George), 1st; Proctor (Holman), 3d; Jack Snipe (Wa- 
ters), 4th. Touch and Out; 59 entries; Miss America (Barry), 3d; Jack 
Snipe (Waters), 4th. 


Miritary Crasses (ENLISTED MEN) 


Cavalry Remount (open); 8 entries; Cantigny (Sergeant Smith, Fort 
Myer), 1st; Brett (Captain Pulley, West Point), 3d; Golden Dick (Squadron 
A), 4th. Troopers’ Mount; 8 entries; Brett (Captain Pulley), 2d; Cantigny 
(Sergeant Smith), 3d.- Troopers’ Mount (sweepstakes); 9 entries; Brett 
(Captain Pulley), 2d; Cantigny (Sergeant Smith), 3d; Golden Dick (Squad- 
ron A), 4th. 


Mititary Ciasses (OFFICERS’) 


Charger (Colonel Frank B. Keech Cup) ; 18 entries; Ky (Taulbee), 1st; 
Allahmande (Barry), 2d; Gaylord (Robinett), 3d; Tango Dance (Padgett), 
4th. Charger (Bowman Challenge Cup); 11 entries; Ky (Taulbee), 1st; 
Allahmande (Barry), 2d. Charger (Overseas Cup) ; 18 entries; Proctor (Hol- 
man), 1st; Tango Dance (Padgett), 2d; Ky (Taulbee), 3d; Allahmande 
(Barry), 4th. Charger (Squadron A Cup); 12 entries; Allahmande (Barry 
and Doak), 1st; Tango Dance (Padgett), 2d. Jumping; 45 entries; Miss 
America (Barry), 1st; Sguaw (George), 2d; Jeff (Robinett), 3d; Pleasanton 
(De Witt), 4th. Jumping in Pairs; 11 entries; Joffre (Doak), Tango Dance 
(Padgett), Ist; Raven (Carr), Babe Wartham (Brown), 2d; Cyrus (Taulbee), 
Miss America (Robinett), 3d; Moses (Brown), Tarry Not (Carr), 4th. Jump- 
ing (Beresford Challenge Cup) ; 40 entries; Miss America (Barry), 1st; Jeff 


(Robinett), 2d. 


























THE ROYAL WINTER FAIR OF CANADA 


Norte.—Fort Myer and West Point teams had no entries in the qualified 
hunter classes and Fort Riley had no entries in the polo and artillery classes. 


Due to an injury received when Allahmande fell during the first phase of 
the Squadron A Challenge Cup, Major Barry was unable to ride in the 
remainder of the classes. 

Total ribbons won by teams: Fort Myer, 16 firsts, 8 seconds, 11 thirds, 4 
fourths, 1 fifth; total, 40. Fort Riley, 1 first, 1 second, 2 thirds, 6 fourths; 
total, 10. West Point, 2 firsts, 7 seconds, 3 thirds, 3 fourths; total, 15. 7th 
Field Artillery, 2 thirds. 105th Field Artillery, 2 fourths. Squadron A, 
2 fourths. 





The Royal Winter Fair of Canada 


BY 


Captain V. L. PADGETT, 3d Cavalry 


PON the close of the National Horse Show a riding team from Fort 
Myer, under Major J. A. Barry, went to the horse show at Toronto. The 
members of the team were Majors J. A. Barry, Sloan Doak, and E. W. 
Taulbee, Captain V. L. Padgett, Lieutenants P. M. Robinett and F. L. Carr. In 
addition to the above, Captain F. H. Bontecin, O. R. C., of Port Chester, N. Y., 
who was at the show as a civilian, rode in uniform in all the military classes. 
This show lasted from November 20 to 28 (inclusive), during which time the 
American team was cordially received by the civilians of Toronto and by the 
officers of the Canadian Royal Dragoons. The competition in the jumping and 
hunter classes was of the highest quality, over a very sporty course of jumps. 
The number of entries in the different classes was very large. 
Following are the Army winners in the different classes. Only three places 
were awarded, except in the jumping stakes. 
Best Trained Saddle Horse; 16 entries; Ky (Taulbee), 3d place. 
_ Officers’ Charger; 19 entries; Tango Dance (Padgett), 2d place. 
Officers’ Jumping; 54 entries; Cyrus (Taulbee), 2d place; Bally MacShane 
(Bontecin), 3d place. 
Corinthian Class (Hunter) ; 60 entries; Tango Dance (Padgett), 2d place. 
Pen Jump; 45 entries; Jack Snipe (Carr), 2d place. 
Open Jumping; 83 entries; Nigra (Padgett), 1st place; Miss America 
(Robinett), 3d place. 
Jumping Stakes; 49 entries; Miss America (Robinett), 1st place; Nigra 
(Padgett), 3d place. 
Jumping Stakes (5-foot class); 35 entries; Nigra (Padgett), 1st place; 
Miss America (Robinett), 4th place. 
Jumping Stakes (Touch and Out) ; 45 entries; Nigra (Padgett), 2d place; 
Miss America (Carr), 3d place. 
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The performances of Miss America and Nigra in the four open jumping 
classes were unusually consistent. Nigra tied for first place in the two classes 
in which she did not win. Miss America tied for first place in the Touch and 
Out class. The following horses competed in the different classes, but did not 
place: Proctor, Allahmande, Joffre, Dynamite, Jeff, Morgan, and Cantigny. 

Due to an injury received at the National Show, Major Barry did not ride 


at this show. 





THE WILLIAM BOERUM WETMORE BEQUEST 


Tue Cavatry Association, by the terms of the will of Mr. Wetmore, is 
left a bequest of $2,500. This former officer was born in England and was 
graduated from the U.S. Military Academy in 1872. He raised, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and vicinity, the “Wetmore Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers” 
for the Spanish-American war, but finally had to disband it, as preference 
was given to the National Guard, who filled up the entire quota of the State. 
On the outbreak of the war with Spain he offered his services to the govern- 
ment for any position to which they might choose to assign him. Friends 
wanted him to raise his regiment from Rhode Island and Fall River, but, find- 
ing the State’s quota full, he decided to raise one in Pennsylvania. He opened 
a recruiting office, all his men being physically examined, and had a regiment 
ready for the war, but unfortunately Pennsylvania’s quota was at this time 
also full, and, finding it impossible to get to the front, he got as many men 
as possible to join vacancies in other Pennsylvania regiments, even sending 
two companies to fill up one that was short. He then offered to take command 
of a battalion of troops in one regiment and put his men in, and it was ac- 
cepted ; but it was found the State’s quota was full. He was a member of U. S. 
Military Service Institute; U. S. Naval Institute; U. S. Cavalry Association ; 
American Numismatic Society, New York; National Academy of Design, New 
York; American Geographical Museum of Art, New York; Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York; American Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; New 
England Society, New York; Order of the Cincinnati; Order of Society of 
War of 1812; Naval Order of the United States; Order of Veterans of Indian 
Wars of the United States. 

This money is a very welcome addition to the funds of the Association. 
Like the other funds, it will be used to further in general the aims of our body. 
All cavalrymen might keep this act in mind. If such a practice could be 
built up by our members, means would always be available for support for 
the Olympic team, polo, endurance rides, and the many worthy ends which 
all cavalrymen like so much to see consummated. 
































Editorial Comment 





KEEPING THE BUSHEL OVER THE LIGHT 


WE WERE VERY RECENTLY holding an important series of Cavalry Division 
Maneuvres “out in the sticks.” They were given a little publicity in the Boston 
Transcript, and no doubt have been featured in some of the papers of the 
Southwest, with stray notices appearing elsewhere; but it can be taken for 
granted that the country as a whole has been blissfully ignorant of the warfare 
that was waged last fall along the Rio Grande, the scene of military operations 
that in 1847-8 kept the press of the country full of references to chaparral and 
alkali dust, pretty mestizos and proud caballeros. 

A month earlier the Quantico Marine Brigade fought over the battles of 
Stonewall Jackson’s Valley. And everybody knew what was doing. 

It is almost superfluous to point out the desirability of directing public 
attention to our military activities. They are not our concern alone. The 
Regular Army, whose organizations were engaged in these maneuvers, is now 
clearly recognized as merely the nucleus of national defense. Our war army 
of the future is the great body of citizenry—organized reserves as far as they 
will go, and then plain Mr. Jones and Mr. Johnson—millions of him. Plain 
Mr. Citizen (to say nothing of the Reserve Officer and the National Guards- 
man) is the man we need to keep interested and informed about our military 
activities. How many of him are aware of even the mere fact that the only 
mobilized Cavalry Division in the country recently staged a maneuver covering 
several weeks and a thousand miles or so? And it is safe to assume that even 
the infrequent individual who may have known that the mimic warfare on 
the border was going on was quite unable to obtain any slightest information 
about it. 

War Department makes fine speeches that have for their purpose to edu- 
cate the people of the country to our need for national defense and to appreciate 
the significance and general scope of our National Defense plans and our Army 
of the United States. Probably most of them appeal to the average Mr. Citizen 
as so much governmental propaganda, to be let out of the other ear as fast as 
possible. 

Do we make the most of our material for appeal? It should not be diffi- 
cult to arouse a thrill with a description of hard, rapid marches through desolate 
waste lands, with sharp patrol encounters, cavalry combats, feats of wireless, 
difficult supply stunts. We hope, and do not doubt, that some motion-picture 
companies have been enabled to “get this stuff,” so that the scenes of this 
maneuver will be shown before the eyes of spectators from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. But we were disappointed in the newspaper publicity. 

Is it out of place to suggest that every organization should follow the 
example of the 6th Cavalry (whose action in this respect has come particu- 
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larly to our attention) and designate a live, earnest, enthusiastic “publicity 
agent?” And that this officer be impressed with the need to find out what 
the newspapers will print and want to print, and then furnish them with 
good, live, cavalry stuff? The newspaper man’s plaint, everywhere, is: We 
do not “tip him off”. We don’t send him the story. This should be easy to 
remedy. Organize your publicity, O you little troops, and you squadrons 
and regiments; and oh, you Division, tell your story and chant your numbers! 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE HORSE SITUATION AND THE 
CAVALRY OFFICER 


“THE POWER OF AN ARMY as a striking weapon depends on its mobility. 
Mobility is largely dependent on suitability and fitness of animals for army 
work.” This quotation from a statement by Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 
appearing in Captain Sidney Galtrey’s book, “The Horse and the War,” applies 
with particular emphasis to the cavalry arm of the service. 

A cavalry command has two assets—fire power and mobility. No cavalry 
commander can ever be satisfied with inferior weapons and defective ammu- 
nition; no more can he, nor will he, tolerate inefficiency in the care and use of 
these weapons. By the same token, he can never be satisfied with inferior 
mounts, nor can he tolerate inefficiency and carelessness in the care and use 
of such mounts as are furnished him. Mounted officers have but little to do 
with the class of mounts issued to them. They have all to do, however, with 
their care, their condition, and their use. A mediocre mount, properly cared 
for and judiciously use, will perform fair service, whereas a splendid horse in 
the hands of a careless and ignorant master, will soon lose his ability to serve 
and will become a casualty. 

The Remount Service is charged with the responsibility of furnishing suit- 
able animals for the mounted service. As to draft horses and mules, there is 
no difficulty in obtaining an abundant supply of fairly high-class animals. 
There is no reason why the army’s supply of these should not be of the very 
highest order. On the other hand, to secure a sufficient number of high-class 
riding horses, to meet even the peace-time requirements of the service, pre- 
sents a very difficult problem. Quoting again from Captain Galtrey’s book, 
the following is the contribution of Brigadier-General T.. R. L. Bate, who held 
a high position with the British Remount Commission in America: “Experts 
have known for some time, and our purchasing activities have proved beyond 
contention, that the cavalry horse, as we know him in England, does not exist 
in North America in any numbers which are appreciable for war requirements. 
What has been bought as cavalry are the best that can be procured, but that 
is all.” The experiences of our own purchasing officers, in both peace and war, 
furnish abundant proof of the accuracy of General Bate’s observation. There 
are many natural causes for this scarcity of good riding horses. 

In early colonial times, when even dirt roads were scarce, the trails and 
paths were but poorly adapted to use by the wheeled transport; consequently 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


there was a demand for riding horses. As the population increased and as 
roads were improved, the use of carriages became more general, with a con- 
sequent demand for the harness horse. This demand for the harness horse 
continued to grow with the development of the country, until within our own 
generation the motor made its advent. As the motor was perfected and as its 
use became more general, there came a decrease in the demand for the light 
horse that was at that time being produced in such large numbers. 

The riding horse has been a pioneer—a breaker and maker of trails, so to 
speak. Behind him have come improved roads, with wheel transport and 
harness horses. In all frontier countries he is the animal par excellence. In 
those parts of our western country that today are undeveloped from an agri- 
cultural point of view, the riding horse still holds sway, although in many 
parts his type, action, and endurance have deteriorated through unscientific 
breeding methods aimed at increasing his size and his bone. 

One might ask, What is being done to improve the light-horse situation in 
this country today? The answer is that the Government has undertaken to 
encourage the breeding of a type that will meet the present-day and future de- 
mands by placing throughout the country pure-bred stallions of riding type. 
The method followed is the same as that which produced the Waler, one of the 
outstanding successes of the war. The Government’s breeding program is 
still in its very infancy and will require a number of years to produce definite, 
tangible results. However, it is on the right track and must ultimately have 
such an effect on the light horses of the country that our cavalry of the future 
can be mounted on horses suitable and well adapted for the work required 
of them. 

Mounted officers and others who are interested in this work can assist by 
taking care of what is furnished them and by constructive criticism, as well 
as by demanding a bit of blood in their own private mounts. This is often 
difficult and expensive to obtain, yet by refusing to be satisfied with a common, 
mediocre mount, and by being constantly on the lookout for a likely prospect, 
the average officer can keep himself very well mounted. By insisting on breed- 
ing, conformation, and good temperament, the mounted officer helps to create 
a demand for that type. In these days of economy, it is difficult to secure a 
sufficient appropriation to keep the tactical organizations up to anything like 
a peace-time allowance in suitable animals. Hence the mounted officer can 
assist by refusing to buy Government horses and by going into the open market 
for his own mounts. 

Why do we seek type and conformation? Because it has been the universal 
experience of horse-users that those possessing type and conformation are more 
likely to prove useful. But this is not always the case. Many horses that are 
good to look at are poor ones to use. The true value of a horse is more or less 
intangible. By weighing a steer, one can arrive at a close approximation of his 
value. With a horse, it is different, for here one is judging character as well 
as size, shape, and make. 
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How do we judge character in mankind? We judge man by his countenance, 
by the shape and make of his face, and by his actions. By the same outward 
signs of inner character, one forms his opinion of the horse, provided, of course, 
he does not have the opportunity for a thorough trial. But even a trial does 
not always prove the intelligence and character of a horse. In the hands of some 
riders, even a fine, intelligent horse will behave like a fool, because it is said 
that horses sometimes take om the qualities of their users. A trial is not 
always possible, however. Assume we are selecting a polo prospect. We find 
one of splendid type; his breeding and appearance furnish ample indication of 
his speed and ability. We mount him and find that his mouth is unspoiled, 
and we assume that he is one that will surely make. We spend a year in his 
training and development, only to find upon putting him in a game that he 
is too cowardly to meet another horse. 

How might we have found this out before we had spent so much time and 
energy in his training? From several such experiences, the writer has the 
following to offer, not as definite conclusions but merely as observations: He 
bought two geldings, very much alike and possessing, so far as he could see at 
the time, all the essential qualities of very high-class polo ponies. Both turned 
out to be cowards, both had effeminate heads, and when turned out with other 
horses permitted themselves to be bullied by any horse in the herd. They have 
never been seen to attack another horse. These two ponies were never struck 
by mallets and had received no injuries from other ponies in playing. They 
were cowardly from the very beginning. It is an old saying that one swallow 
does not make a summer, but yet the writer cannot help but wonder if he 
should not have foreseen this from the shape of the heads and from their 
actions when turned out with other horses. No doubt there are many other in- 
dications of the presence or the lack of courage, which is really an essential 
quality in an officer’s mount, be he charger, hunter, or polo pony. The experi- 
ences and observations of cavalry officers on this line would be very interesting. 

Let us, then, remember that a supply of proper riding horses will accrue 
when there is a definite demand for them and not before. Let every cavalry- 
man in buying his own private mount help to make this demand, and then 
let each cavalryman be a missionary, a zealot—a salesman, if you will—for the 
breeder and dealer in good-blooded riding horses. 





THE CAVALRY FUND 


It IS VERY GRATIFYING to be able to say that the Cavalry Fund is still grow- 
ing, and that the movement is gaining impetus. Since the last issue the follow- 
ing contributions have come in: 6th Cavalry, $300; 12th Cavalry, $64; 4th 
Cavalry, $49; 11th Cavalry, $100; 13th Cavalry, $75, and 14th Cavalry, $40, 
as well as several individual contributions amounting to $8. These amounts 
are for general purposes and are in some cases in addition to sums sent in for 
the Olympic team and for the Army polo team. 
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Topics of the Day 





INCREASE IN USE OF THE HORSE 


RepoRTS FROM THE PRINCIPAL live-stock markets of the country, just made 
public by the United States Department of Agriculture, show that there has 
been a third more horses and mules sold during the first eight months of 1923 
than were sold in the same period of the previous year. The figures, to be 
exact, are: total sales, 319,392, an increase of 80,341 head, or 33.6 per cent. 
Furthermore, sales for this period in 1922 increased 16.3 per cent over the 
corresponding figure of 1921. 

Where do these horses come from? From farms and ranches of North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio chiefly, with a considerable number from Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and Texas, and a few from States farther west. 

Where do they go? To farms in Southern and Eastern States, into cities, 
logging camps, and mines. Cities and farms take most of them. City horse- 
population statistics are surprising to those who are accustomed to seeing the 
great moving mass of automobiles in down-town and residential sections, but 
do not visit the wharves, freight stations, and warehouse districts, where the 
great bulk of any city’s commercial hauling is concentrated. Here horses 
are supreme. 

Dealers complain that there are not enough good, heavy draft horses, suit- 
able for city hauling, coming into the markets. Surveys of the Horse Asso- 
ciation of America show that the quality of commercial horses is improving. 
Transportation users have learned that a good horse will give better service and 
will last longer than a cheaper one. Furthermore, they say that quality 
horses have a decided advertising value. 

Glenn M. Averill, President of Cedar Rapids National Bank, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, in a recent interview with a representative of the Horse Association of 
America, said: 

“Fewer tractors are in use in this part of Iowa than five years ago, 
and the majority of farmers around here, who do own them, now use 
them solely for belt power. Tractors are not a profitable investment 
for any farmers, for they do not replace any horses; and I know 
whereof I speak, because I own an 800-acre farm about seven miles 
from Cedar Rapids, live on the farm myself, and it is operated under 
my personal direction. 

“T have kept an exact account on my farm, precisely as in other 
businesses in which I am interested, and while I have owned two 
tractors, I have found them less reliable and much more expensive than 
horses in all field-work, and my farmer is of the same opinion—in 
fact, declares that if it were not for silo-filling, threshing, and other 
belt-power work, he would not have one on the farm. Even as it is, 
we have-.discontinued entirely the use of tractors in our field operations. 
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“Motor trucks are unwise for farm use. With care in planning 
farm-work, arrangements can easily be made to do virtually all the 
road hauling with teams when they are not needed in the field; and 
here again I speak from experience, for I have two motor trucks, 
which were put into use with the idea that sufficient saving might 
be effected to justify their cost. No such saving has resulted. 

“I would not buy another tractor for field-work, nor motor truck 
for farm use; and I am advising all farmers who ask my counsel 


accordingly. 
“T know of a place where 198 tractors are stored which were made 


to sell at $1,500 each, and we recently refused to lend $100 apiece on 


them. 
“Furthermore, I am of the opinion that most of the peddling in 


towns—by which I mean hauling, which involves frequent stops to 
pick up or deliver merchandise—should be handled with horses, and 
I am pleased to notice that there is an increase in horses used in Cedar 


Rapids in such work.” 


MANEUVERS OF LARGE, FAST-MOVING COMPOSITE UNITS 

FURTHER INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS in Italy are taking place which are of 
supreme importance to all cavalry. The first rapid-moving unit was tested out 
last year in the Friuli district. Results were so interesting that the Ministry 
of War decided to repeat the program this year on a large scale. 

Under the direction and supervision of General Grazioli, a further test 
of rapid-moving units with a high degree of offensive power is being made at 
the present time in the zone between the Mella and the Adige rivers, about 
thirty miles northwest of Verona, in the neighborhood of the old boundary 
line. Here the terrain is flat in the southern part and crossed by many rivers, 
while in the northern part there are hills and woods. 

The present Rapid-Moving Division consists of two cavalry brigades com- 
posed of four cavalry regiments mounted, one cavalry regiment motor-trans- 
ported, four groups of artillery, of which two are motorized and two horse- 
drawn; one regiment of Bersaglieri cyclists, divided into the battalions; one 
section of armored cars, two squadrons of reconnaissance airplanes, and one sec- 
tion of engineers. 

The maneuvers, which will last about two weeks, are divided into two 
periods, the first devoted to the training of said rapid-moving unit while in the 
second a complete infantry division and airplanes of all types will take part. 
The infantry division will work both together and against the rapid-moving 
unit. The purpose of the maneuver is to study the practical functioning of the 
new unit, special attention being given to the results obtained with the motor 
trucks for troop transportation. 

Four hundred men and officers of the National Safety Militia have been 
detailed to take part in these maneuvers. 


CHIEF OF CAVALRY’S RIFLE TEAM 
THE PLACE OF THE Tenth Cavalry on this team was won by Private William 
A. Clayton, Troop G, 10th Cavalry. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Tue AssocrATION has made very good progress in some directions during 
the past year in the matter of extending its membership. In this period the 
number of Reserve officers has risen from 160 to 265, and in the National Guard 
the advance has been from 135 to 185. The total number of Reserve and 
National Guard cavalry officers is about 2,500 and 600 respectively. These 
gains have been scored mainly by the cordial and unceasing co-operation of 
the Regular officers on duty with these components, backed up in most cases 
by the commanding officers of the units. Among Regular Army officers, how- 
ever, there has been a loss of 100, and the number of members has dropped 
in this class from 850 to 750. There are at this time about 1,025 Regular 
cavalry officers. In spite of this loss, the total paid subscription list of the 
Association was on September 30, 1923, within 25 of the highest it has ever 
been, which peak figure was reached on March 31, 1923. 

The management desires to thank the regimental representatives, the 
officers on duty with the Reserve and the National Guard, the commanding 
officers of the units in all three components of the army, all concerned, for 
their unfailing support in spreading the circulation of the JournaL. With 
the continued help of each member, our membership will continue to grow. 
Without this assistance, the office in Washington can do little. It takes per- 
sonal solicitation in almost every case to get the results, and this work can at 
best be only supplemented by the management. 


GROWING ARMY FORAGE IN THE CANAL ZONE 


ACTIVE STEPS are being taken by the War Department, in co-operation 
with the United States Department of Agriculture, to determine the possibilities 
of producing hay and forage for the use of army horses and mules in the 
Panama Canal Zone, and to put that branch of the department on a self-sus- 
taining basis, so far as forage supplies are concerned. Dr. Charles V. Pipe, 
agrostologist in charge of forage crop investigations for the Department of 
Agriculture, whose work in 1910 resulted in placing the Philippine Depart- 
ment of the Army on an entirely self-sustaining basis, recently made a trip 
to the Canal Zone on a similar mission. 

While in the Canal Zone, Dr. Piper arranged to have experiments made 
in growing various tropical grasses which he considers likely to succeed, leav- 
ing seeds and some living plants and giving specific instructions as to the 
procedure necessary to follow to determine their suitablity for the purposes that 
are sought to be accomplished. 

At the present time no hay is put up in the Canal Zone, but much Para 
grass and Guinea grass is used as green feed by the Panamanians. The prob- 
lem of producing hay from these grasses in the Canal Zone, and particularly 
in the case of Guinea grass, is to grow it so that the grass will be of the desired 
quality when the season is right for curing. Guinea grass should be cut for 
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hay preferably when three to four feet high, at which stage it will consist 
largely of leaves and young stems. With increasing height, the proportion of 
coarse, inedible stems will increase rapidly. 

Para grass, like Guinea, has a high reputation as a nutritious grass and 
is found in considerable areas on overflowed lands. Some of this grass is on 
land a foot or more above the lake, while much is floating in shallow water. 
Apparently there is a sufficiently large area to furnish all the hay needed in 
the Zone, if it can be economically cut and cured. This seems entirely feasible 
if the grass is cut, allowed to cure one day, and then hauled on scows to some 
convenient place on high ground to complete the curing. The very large area 
of this grass and the purity of the stand make it very desirable to test out fully 
ways and means of harvesting it cheaply, as, everything considered, it is the 
most promising immediate solution of the hay problem in the Zone. 

A number of other grasses are suggested in the report by Dr. Piper as possi- 
bilities and are based on data from similar soils and climate, but the facts will 
not be ascertained concerning them until experiments have been completed. 


AN ARAB HORSE SHOW 


AMoNG “THE” EVENTS in the Sudan are the annual horse shows of Arab 
tribes in S. Kordofan, but up to date these have been held so far away from 
rail-head that it is only a few lucky ones of the Sudan civil and E. A. who have 
been able to attend. These shows are organized mainly by the Governor of 
Kordofan Province in conjunction with the P. V. O., and serve the double 
purpose of enabling the civil officers of the province to collect at one time and 
in one place a large proportion of the male population of their district and thus 
to keep their finger on the pulse of general feeling; and, secondly, it gives the 
P. V. O. an opportunity of selecting and buying remounts and of taking steps 
to improve the breed. The two best-known shows are at Abu Zabad and at 
Muglad, in late November and early December. Of these, the former, by far 
the best, is about 100 miles from rail-head at El Obeid, and the latter nearly 
300 miles. Abu Zabad is the show center for the Messarieh Arabs, and Muglad 
for the Homr. The procedure is much the same at both places. As soon as 
the British inspector has fixed a date with the Nazr, or head sheik, of the dis- 
trict the Arabs begin to concentrate with their horses many days before the 
show and form huge encampments. There are large open maidans at both 
places, with water in plenty in convenient lakes. A number of grass huts are 
quickly put up for any British officials who may be present. On the appointed 
day, very early in the morning, the Arabs, mounted on their horses, form up 
on three sides of a hollow square in double rank, with their sheiks in front. It 
is forbidden to carry arms, but most of the Arabs carry small flags of gay colors 
and dress up in their Sunday best, of white gibbahs and emmahs, while many 
of the sheiks array themselves in their presentation robes of scarlet or black 
and old gold. On the whole, it is an imposing parade of 4,000 and upward 
of mounted Arabs, who, despite their lack of training, manage to preserve a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


marvelously good and steady line. The governor or his representative, accom- 
panied by his staff, now rides slowly round the square, exchanging greetings 
and a kindly word with the sheiks of each troop. After the parade the gov- 
ernor takes position on a miniature grand stand on the blank side of the square 
and the Arabs ride past at the walk, in column of four, saluting as they pass 
by dropping the heads of their flags. Their discipline and orderliness are re- 
markable, and their horses well under control, as, troop by troop from the right 
of the square, they wheel, break into column of sections, and file slowly past, 
to reform eventually in their original position in the square. This maneuver, 
of course, gives the onlookers the best opportunity of judging the general stamp 
and quality of their animals. The senior and generally best mounted and 
equipped troops ride by first, with their best horses at the head of the column 
and rather a tailing off at the rear, which, of course, is more marked toward 
the close. After the march past, and the square reformed, there comes the 
final ceremony of the morning. The square closes up as closely as possible; 
the Nazr with his head sheiks rides slowly forward into the center to salute the 
governor and make a speech. The governor returns the compliment and the 
parade is over. In the afternoon are held the horse-races, open to all the Arabs. 
Generally a limited number of entries are allowed from each section, and these 
are run off in heats on the first day. The distance is three or four furlongs in 
the straight, and the excitement is intense. The riders generally ride a finish 
in the first furlong, and their grass-fed mounts blow up before they pass the 
post. It is also not unusual for a bunch of three or four to ride one another 
off and take a purler into the long line of spectators. 

The morning of the second day is devoted to judging the best horses—-di- 
vided into two classes—mares and stallions. This is rather disappointing; they 
are a much better lot taken as a whole than taken individually, but it does not 
do to be too critical. The general appearance is good, considering that the 
horses are grass-fed with a handful of durra thrown in, but they are pig fat and 
out of condition. The average size is about 13.2 and under. Most of them 
show the usual faults of Sudan C. B.’s both forelegs set too close and hence no 
chest; coarse, thick necks, and too long in the back. They look much better 
when being ridden, as the big Arab saddles hide a multitude of faults, and the 
cruel Arab bits make them arch their necks, while they are more inclined to 
prick their ears and show some interest in life. The horses are all unshod, 
and as the Arab has no idea of keeping the hoofs cut and trimmed properly, 
so the feet are all too long and sometimes club-footed. The animals are all 
long-maned and tailed and quite innocent of grooming. Many a likely-look- 
ing remount has been spoilt by old saddle galls, badly-placed or worse healed 
branding-marks, or old firing-marks, the Arab’s universal cure for all ailments. 
Not by any means are all the horses shown for sale, and, with few exceptions, 
the Arabs will never part with their mares. Unless times have been very bad, 
the wily Arab is careful not to produce his best stallions at all in case pressure 
or persuasion may lead him to sell; hence the average stamp of the mares is 
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sometimes far superior to the stallions. The Sudan Veterinary Department 
has taken steps already to improve the breed, and several old polo and racing 
pony stallions have been sent down; but the trouble is that horse sickness is 
rife in that country at certain times of year, and the C. B. ponies alone are 
immune. 

The animals of the Messarieh tribe show more quality than the others and 
are more carefully selected for breeding. For example, the second-prize winner 
of the Homr tribe in 1921 would not have been in the first hundred at the 
Messerieh show the same year. There is a story that the Messerieh Arabs cap- 
tured many of the ill-fated Hick’s Pasha cavalry horses in the ’eighties and so 
show a distinct touch of the Syrian Arab strain to the present day. The finals 
of the races are run off on the afternoon of the second day. The third day 
is generally devoted to buying. As all the mounted troops of the E. A. in the 
Sudan are now mounted on Sudan C. B.’s or Abyssinian mules, a large number 
of Army Remounts is always required, while the demand for private animals 
is steadily increasing. As a polo pony, the Kordofani C. B., with one or two 
notable exceptions, is entirely outclassed even, as far as Khartoum, where the 
Syrian Arab and Gyppy C. B. are fairly free of horse sickness. Against their 
size and speed the Kordofani is nowhere; but as a trek pony or for polo in out- 
stations he is the very thing. He is cheap, he is easy to make for polo, and 
inured to the hardships of scanty water, no green grass three-quarters of the 
year, and corn that grows on the spot. He is immune from horse sickness and 
the score of lesser evils that plague his better-bred brother. So the poor man 


whose lot it is to serve at the back of beyond can justly take off his hat to the 
Kordofani C. B. There, where the natural barrier of horse sickness area has 
ordained that all shall ride the same class of mount; where the hard sandy 
grounds are the best of their kind and there for the choosing, is a good spot 
for the man with the lean pockets —H. C. Maydon (Major), in “The Field,” 
“The Country Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


100 PER CENT SUPPORTERS 


It is with great pleasure that the Eighth, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Regiments 
of Cavalry are noted as having every officer and troop a paid-up subscriber to the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL. 





New Books Reviewed 


HISTORIQUE DU 2E Corps DE CAVALERIE. By General Boullaire. Paris, 1923. (Price, $2.50.) 


Review by General de Lacroix, Translated from “Le Temps” of July 26, 1923 


In Le Temps of July 12, I showed, from material contained in the work of General 
Boullaire, what was the réle of the Cavalry Corps during the period of trench warfare, 
how it had been of a special nature—the consequence of special necessities—but which 
rdle was always carried out in that spirit of readiness for any emergency which must, in 
all circumstances of war, keep alert the mind of the commander, spur him to activity, 
and stimulate his ideas. 

The constant modifications made during the first three years of the war in the or- 
ganization of the larger cavalry units had prepared them for the réle of STRATEGIC RE- 
SERVE, Of mobile reserve, which they so brilliantly carried out in 1918. 

Marshal Petain summed up their action in these terms, in the Ordre au Jour, which 
he addressed to them at the end of the war: 

“When in 1918 the enemy made his decisive effort, these corps (of cavalry) were 
thrown into the battle at several different times. Noyon, MorEurL, KEMMEL, the Ourca, 
will remain glorious names in the history of Robiliot’s Corps, while Feraud’s Corps will 
always glory in the thought of CHATEAU-THIERRY and the valley of the Marne. The least 
that can be said is that the firmness of purpose and will of the commanders in those 
trying hours was always equal to the valor of the troops.” 


Of all those operations which General Boullaire describes so clearly in his historical 
review of the 2d Cavalry Corps (General Robillot), those of KemMet. and those of the 
OurcQ are the most interesting to study. 

On the 8th of April, 1918, the 2d Cavalry Corps is assigned to the 10th Army (Gen- 
eral Fayolle), which has just returned from Italy and is concentrated south of the SomME. 
At this time the 2d Cavalry Corps has its three divisions at full strength in the Depart- 
ment of Seine-Inférieure around NEUFCHATEL-EN-Bray. April 12 it crosses the Seine east 
of ABBEVILLE and its heads of columns arrive at the river AUTHIE. The next day it 
reaches the region of FAUQUEMBERGUES, to the south of St. Omer. In these two forced 
marches (110 and 100 kilometers) the 2d Cavalry Corps did not lose a man nor a horse. 

The battle was raging on both sides of the Lys, from BETHUNE to NEUVE-EGLIsE. The 
front had been broken at Eastarres, at the junction of the 1st and 2d British armies. 
The line ArRE-HAGENBROUCK-FLANDERS Hitt (from CARLSBERG to KEMMEL) must be held 
at any cost. General Rubillot, placed under the orders of General Plummer, has at his 
command the 133d and 28th Infantry Divisions in the vicinity of STEENWorRDE and 
PorERINGHE. The first of these divisions is to march on BAILLEUL, the other on KEMMEL. 
The cavalry divisions (2d, 3d, and 6th) are to fill in the interval between the two infantry 


divisions. 


“While waiting, the cavalry reconnoiters and sizes up the situation, assures contact 
between its own elements, ties in with the English and French units, which up until then 
had lacked close touch. It makes arrangements for the relief of the most sorely tried 
units; it prepares the organization of the ground and the development of the second 
position.” 

The High Command may thus, in perfect safety, regain its control of the battle, re- 
constitute its reserves, and bring into action the reinforcements (34th, 39th, and 154th 
French Divisions) which are hastening up. The 2d Cavalry Corps, thanks to the corps 
troops at its disposal, organizes the supply of food and ammunition, evacuation, and 
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traffic control in the rear areas—a helpful and useful activity of commanders and staffs. 
The front is stabilized and its organization is begun. But between the 25th and the 30th 
of April the French troops meet and stop two German attacks supported by formidable 
bombardments using toxic gases. The telephone, radio, and visual signaling apparatus 
are all put out of action. Cavalry officers and couriers keep up the communication from 
the front, through the various echelons of command, to a depth of 7 or 8 kilometers. 


“A few reconnaissances sufficed to indicate the best routes to be followed; the intelli- 
gence of the rider and the training of the horse do the rest. Avoiding by small detours 
the zones for the moment being shelled, the cavalrymen, by increasing the pace, make up 
the time so lost and succeed in getting through in spite of all difficulties.” 


The dismounted cavalry works and fights in intimate liaison with the infantry; its 
fire losses reach a third of its effective strength. When the breach is closed and the corps 
and divisions, hurried on to the field, have had time to settle down, to get their bearings, 
and to bring all their energies into action, the réle of the cavalry on this particular part 
of the front is finished. It withdraws little by little; it retires to reorganize, that it may 
be ready to move out again instantly, its units reconstituted, in order to play again its 
réle of emergency assistance in another part of the theater of war. So, the 2d Cavalry 
Corps leaves the Flanders hills on the 5th of May and by short stages returns to the 
region of NEUFCHATEL-EN-Bray, which it had left on April 12. 

On May 27, 1918, there was a new attack in force by the Germans—this time on the 
CHEMIN-DES-DAMES. The enemy is rushing toward Sorsson, CHATEAU-THIERRY, and 
Reims. The 2d Cavalry Corps is called eastward in great haste. General Robillot joins 
the staff of the 6th Army on May 31, at Trimport, near Meaux. He receives orders to 
get in touch with the 26th Infantry Division at La Frrte-Miton, the 11th Corps at Lone 
Pont, and the 7th Corps at CHEzy-EN-Orxois. The enemy, while pushing his offensive 
toward CHATEAU-THIFRRY, is redoubling his effort toward the west, and is threatening to 
outflank the forest of ViLLERS-CoTTERETS from the south. To oppose this move, the 6th 
Army is to take the offensive—the 1st Corps, on the left, in the direction of Vierzy; the 
2d Cavalry Corps in the center, toward RemMy-BLanzy; the 7th Corps on the right, toward 
OUcHY-LA-VILLE; the 11th Corps is to bar the forest of ViLteRs-CoTrerEeTs. At 9 o’clock 
in the evening the command post of the general commanding the 2d Cavalry Corps is 
established at NEUCHELLES (to the south of MaAREIuL-Sur-OurcqQ). The headquarters 
squadron soon establishes communication with La Frerre-Miton (26th Infantry Division), 
MarevuiL (3d Cavalry Division), and Errermty (6th Cavalry Division). These stations, 
manned by personnel from the divisional command posts, follow those command posts 
wherever they go. This system, complete and modified according to circumstances, will 
be found functioning throughout the whole series of operations. At certain critical times 
it will be the only permanent and regular means of communication. 

The first contact takes place June 1, the enemy debouching to the north and to the 
south of Trorsnes, where the 26th Division has barred the way. The general command- 
ing the 2d Cavalry Corps directs his divisions to be active over their entire front, to keep 
in close touch with events, to keep constant liaison with neighboring units, to develop 
their service of security and reconnaissance, to study the terrain with a view to their 
eventual participation in the battle, and to be prepared to organize a well-marked line 
of defense. 

The night of June 1-2 is employed in bringing interdiction fire to bear on sensitive 
points and most probable places of enemy assemblage, in concert with the artillery of the 
11th and 7th Corps. The 2d Infantry Division arrives in the region of Mareum. June 2 
new forces are coming into line. The following day the enemy reacts to our operations 
by violent attacks between FAVEROLLES, TROESNES, and MoNTEMAFROY. Our losses are 
considerable, but the enemy’s mad rush is stopped, while our own front stiffens more and 
more. A first position, then a second, is organized. General Boullaire thus sums up 
these operations on the OurcQ: ~- 
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“Three days of forced marches (200 to 215 kilometers for the main body of the 
divisions) bring the 2d Cavalry Corps, with all its combat elements, onto a front, about 
15 kilometers, almost denuded of troops, and into contact with two—later with three— 
German divisions (one of which is the Guard Division), which have been moving forward 
since May 28 without meeting any resistance. Soon thrown into the combat, gathering 
in the infantry elements, retreating with difficulty before an enemy superior in numbers, 
the cavalry divisions and the 26th Infantry Division (engaged piecemeal as the battalions 
were unloaded) cling to the ground, slow up the enemy’s advance, attack in their turn, 
= re five days of battle and of rapid shifts, stop the rush of the enemy, until then 
victorious.” 


The 2d Cavalry Corps will again be called on to take part in the second battle of the 
MakNE, with the 10th Army, from July 18 to August 20; in that of MontTpmier with the 
ist Army, from August 5 to September 16, and in the operations of the Army Group of 
Flanders, under the orders of the King of the Belgians. Brilliant achievements to add 
to those illustrious ones described in the history of the 2d Cavalry Corps—a book to read 
and to study, clearly and vividly written, and which reflects great credit on its author, 
General Boullaire, for the lessons he has drawn. 

At the end of the year 1918 the two cavalry corps were dissolved. They had demon- 
strated the necessity for their organization, in view of their employment as a mobile 
strategic reserve, and had shown what power their action might have under valient 
leaders, faithful to the traditions of discipline, devotion, and bravery which have always 
been the attributes of the French Cavalry—traditions which, I am convinced, it will 
preserve and perpetuate. 


Miitary Motor TRANSPORTATION. Coast Artillery School, 1923. 408 pages, index, photos, 
and drawings. 


The matter in this volume covers generally the basic principles of motor vehicle con- 


struction and operation, and in detail the construction, operation, and care of the standard 
Army Motor transportation assigned to the Coast Artillery. In this latter respect this 
book is supplementary to the Ordnance Department handbook on the different kinds of 
motor vehicles. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs and has many fine drawings. It is 
written in a simple style. Its readability contributes much to its efficacy. 


OFFICIAL HisToRY OF AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR oF 1914-18. Vox. VII, Stnar AND PALESTINE. 
By H. S. Gullett. Illustrated. 844 pages. Angus & Robertson, Sydney, Australia. 


A Review by Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Davis, U. S. Cavalry 


This remarkable volume is a real addition to the history of the World War, as 
distinguished from the many carelessly compiled “histories” which are thrust upon an 
unsuspecting public. Mr. Gullett describes in a pleasing manner, but most accurately 
and in detail, the many battles and exploits of the Australians and New Zealanders as 
they fought their way from the Suez Canal to Damascus during 1916, 1917, and 1918. 
The book is peculiarly valuable to American cavalrymen, who already have a general 
reading knowledge of Allenby’s campaigns in the Holy Land, because Mr. Gullett has 
been at great pains to collect the detailed phases of scores of cavalry battles, great and 
small. In his descriptions, supplemented by the 77 maps and 83 photographs which are 
included in the book, there is a great store of original materiai for exercises and problems 
far outweighing in real value any possible product of the brilliant inner consciousness. 
Having been on the ground himself and having had access to the best records and to the 
participants themselves, Mr. Gullett has given us a very human and vivid picture. He 
has taken the time and trouble to get the statements of captains, lieutenants, sergeants, 
corporals, and privates. Mentioning them by name, he follows the exploits of ground 
scouts in front of a charge, tells what squadron leaders did, relates the adventures of 
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patrols and so on, literally inspiring the reader to ride alongside these individuals. The 
Australian’s life in camp, his horsemastership, his resourcefulness during those long 
years of deprivation, his battle discipline and craftiness, all these and many other details 
of the great war picture are brought before the reader. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Gullett is a real historian, as proved by his courage 
in handling certain delicate subjects which heretofore have been side-stepped by British 
writers. He discusses without reserve all phases of the unfortunate first and second 
battles of Gaza, which were fought before General Allenby assumed command. The 
few instances of an unpleasant character which occurred after the arrival of the great 
Commander-in-Chief are squarely met by the historian. He does not hesitate to record 
the lack of real affection between the English and the Australians. He makes no con- 
cession to political tact in dealing with the Arab, but plainly puts that individual down 
as being very close to worthless. The reviewer joins heartly in this estimate. 

It was a pleasure to meet Mr. Gullett during the Palestine campaign and to be 
impressed by his sincerity, his earnestness, and his intelligence. It is gratifying now to 
observe that he has given us this comprehensive and vivid history of the deeds of his 
very gallant countrymen. 


Hints oN HorsEMANSHIP. By Lieutenant-Colonel M. F. McTaggart, D. S. O. (Fifth 
Lancers). Sketches. 166 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. (Price, $2.00.) 


This book challenges American Army thought. The author states as his sole object 
to point out common errors in horsemanship, to explain the basic principles on which 
good riding is grounded, to train man and horse to ride better to hounds, to instil in his 
reader a more sympathetic treatment of horses, and te reduce the abuse of whip and 
spur. If one can not ride a certain horse satisfactorily, let some one else try it; do not 
experiment with more severe bits, etc., in trying to ride a horse which you are not fitted 


to ride. 
The writer believes that the basis of riding is balance and that this depends largely 


on the length of stirrup. The stirrup leathers should be always perpendicular, the 
weight well forward, with quite a bit on the stirrups. He emphasizes strongly the impor- 
tance of keeping the knees always “pointed.” One should ride as long a stirrup as possible 
and still keep the knees pointed. Reins should be as long as possible after the rider is 
assured that the body will remain well forward. The greater the effort demanded of 
the horse and rider, the shorter the reins and the farther forward the weight should be. 

The author does not believe in trotting without stirrups and with blanket and sur- 
cingle. The matter of grip, he thinks, is overemphasized by many. Position and 
balance are needed much more than strength in our muscles. He derides the idea of 
gripping with the thighs and maintains that we grip with our knees. Awkwardness in 
the saddle is nearly always caused by unnecessary use of muscles. One the contrary, 
freedom should be taught. He distinguishes between grip and pressure; the latter should 
always be present. Grip means definite physical effort. By pressure is probably meant 
the natural friction unnoticed by the rider and horse, caused by a correct position of 
the body, longth of stirrups and reins. The word supple is not found in the book. 

Jumping should be a slow process for the horse, starting with low rails and much 
variety as one goes along. The horse should never be crowded in this training. Teach 
him confidence gradually. The rider should especially have a well-forward position on 
landing from a jump. The approach is taken up in great detail, since the writer deems 
this by far the most important part of the jump. Here again he states that balance, not 
grip, is the important thing and that complete freedom for the horse by not interfering 
with reins, legs, and body is essential. He advises the constant and frequent use of the 
camera, particularly in jumping, to show one his defects. 

Hands are made, not born, he says, and one has good hands who possesses balance, 
confidence, and sympathy. The author advocates the use only of simple double bits; 
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only standing martingales, because they leave the reins, keep horse from throwing his 
head when approaching a fence, and prevent horse from jerking reins over his head. 
The high intelligence of the horse is insisted upon. Children should not ride before the 
age of eighteen. 

The subject of horse management receives the benefit of the writer’s experience in a 
series of short notes, among which are how often and long to hunt a horse, drinking when 
hot, blanketing, bran mashes, colic, pulling tails, docking (heartily disapproved). In 
distance riding he advises the trot for the most part, leading when walking, no short 
halts, and when halting, unsaddling, watering, and feeding. 

The reasons for these views are given and, coming from one of Colonel Taggart’s 
success in the show ring, in racing, and in the military profession, they arrest attention 
and make one consider. 


My RHINELAND JoURNAL. By Major General Henry T. Allen, U. S. A., Rtd. 23 illus- 
trations, 571 pages, index. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. (Price, $6.00.) 


The daily record of events, impressions, guesses, deductions, pleasures, burdens, 
trials of a soldier, administrator, and diplomat in a very important position which seems 
to have extremely well handled for his government. One can not read this diary without 
seeing and understanding how present conditions in Europe developed. The fears, hates, 
hopes, loves, apprehensions, desires of each nation are easily communicated to the reader 
without prejudice on the part of the author. His own duties and successes are set forth. 
The activities of some of our own countrymen, visitors to those troubled regions, leave 
one in a not too proud state of soul. 

The impressionistic pen portraits of the leading politicians, statesmen, soldiers, and 
diplomats of these last five trying and momentous years present an ever appetizingly 
changing diet for the reader who tires of politics, either grand or petty, with which the 
book of necessity is replete. Here and there the economic status of the States is 
touched upon, but this factor is not one in which the author impresses one so largely 
as being deeply versed. It is very difficult to appreciate sometimes how busy General 
Allen was and how he actually did perform—and satisfactorily to his government—so 
many duties, arduous physically as well as mentally. 

The social life of those very full days is deliciously related and one wonders whether 
Europe takes matters really as seriously as it might, though the leaders only come before 
us in these pages. 

The book is kaleidoscopic; recall, it is a diary of a man well read in the world’s 
interests and affairs; the author is trained to observe. His style is pleasing, the quality 
of English is high, and the linguistic ability of the author is easily revealed. 

The reviewer can conscientiously say that every page kept his interest and made 
him want to read the next page, perhaps to see what famous personage would disclose 
his genius, and sometimes, alas! his failure to measure up to his reputation. 

The most valuable aspect of the volume is the chronological narration of the present 
political development in Europe. Here it is, step by step—the aftermath. The child could 
almost see it grow. Fear on the part of one nation, unwillingness on the part of another 
to be ousted from its century-old leadership, desire of another to resist relegation to a 
more helpless position, the growing pains of the child-giant of peoples, the yearnings of the 
lesser brethren in the “family” of nations to live their lives self determined (?), the 
stirring of revivified countries, all these ethnological phenomena day by day enroll before 
the peruser of General Allen’s Journal, and that such a morose story is withal interesting 
testifies to the quality of the author’s effort. 

The book is quite courageously frank in some places. The account impresses one 
as being a truthful relation of the facts involved and the beliefs of the writer. (This 
would seem to be not the least valuable attribute of a book.) An excellent index further 
enhances the value of this well-illustrated, worth-while contribution to the biolography of 
the World War. The reader is convinced easily as he reads. 
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THE PrRopLEM OF ARMAMENTS. By Arthur Guy Enock, M. Inst. Mech. E. The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. 193 pages, Appendices, Index. (Price, $1.50.) 


The thesis of the author is no more war. His desire is that there be no more, and that 
is the reason for writing this book. In this volume are given the costs of war in lives, 
money, commodities, labor, and suffering. There are many valuable tables of data and 
statistics from which the author draws various conclusions. It seems to the author that 
the price paid for war should so convince the world that war does not pay—that there 
should be no more war. The writer speaks of the natural man and the ordinary citizen 
and their reasons for maintaining armaments. The growth of warlike expenditures in 
the last generation, the special effort put forth during the World War in the munition 
factories, on the farms—in fact, in every activity of the engaged nations—the development 
of the chemical industry, and the use of gas in war—all these are revealed in their 
relations to his thesis. He shows the nationalist point of view, the burden of taxation 
caused by war, the attitude of the conscientious objector, the utterances of prominent 
men of all nations on the problem of war and its prevention, and his belief that some sort 
of arrangement like the League of Nations might help to settle disputes amicably. The 
author believes that preparation for war—or against war, as all nations now put it—is 
one of the prime causes of war. 





Foreign Military Journals 


Journal of the United Service Institution of India, July, 1923. 


This issue contains an interesting proposal of a heterogeneous cavalry division which 
is set forward as mobile, though it has some horse-drawn 5.9” howitzers. The author 
thinks that the strategic reconnaissance days of the arm are past, as well as the days of 
shock action by large bodies. He would relegate the use of the lance to museums, and 
he tries to show that cavalry must be trained much as infantry hereafter, since it will 
largely fight as infantry. Mobility is all that will distinguish cavalry from infantry. 
Cavalry divisions and corps should be kept under the finger of the high command, in the 
rear, for raiding purposes and to make quick break-throughs at critical moments. In the 
latter case he would characterize cavalry as a “mobile corps d’elite.” 

There is a dissertation on the use of smoke, developing the idea that man is yet a 
daytime animal, though great strides have been made in night operations, and that the 
skillful use of smoke will permit daylight maneuvers which formerly had to be attempted 
under cover of darkness, since the weapon produces conditions of night for the enemy, 
while preserving those of day for oneself. The history of the use of smoke in war is 
reviewed briefly on land, sea, and in the air. The various smoke-producers are enumer- 
ated and the advantages and disadvantages are set forth. Finally, the need of further 
development is urged in peace time, so that hastily improvised methods will not be used 
in war time in this branch of the science any more than in the others. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, August, 1923. 


In this number is found the first part of “A Record of the Battles and Engagements 
of the British Armies in France and Flanders, 1914-1918,” by Lieutenant E. A. James, a 
most useful chronological compilation of the war as participated in by the author’s coun- 
trymen. It is largely from official sources. The war is divided in seven phases; the 
phases, into operations; and under the operations appear the battles, actions, incidents, 
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and “affairs,” which terms represent in a descending scale, as promulgated by the British 
Government, the relative size and importance of the engagements. With each encounter 
appear the dates and places of its occurrence and the units participating therein. Foreign 
troops co-operating with the English are also enumerated. The effort furnishes a succinct 
and readily followed sketch of its subject, and as a part of a World War general bibliog- 
raphy it is a good tool. The two concluding phases are promised for the November number 
of this periodical. 

Captain A. W. G. Wildey, M. C., R. G. A., discusses in “Some Notes on the German 
Advance to the Marne, 1914, with Particular Reference to the Communications,” the lack, 
singular to him, of fuller reference in German sources to the administrative questions 
facing the Germans in connection with their scheme of invasion of France and its execu- 
tion. He dwells on the change of direction of Von Kluck’s army on August 30, 1914, and 
asks whether, after all, though the evidence has not yet appeared in the form of German 
administrative orders, this and other movements were not forced on the Germans in their 
origin by administrative necessities. These notes are premised on a study of the railway 
systems of northern France. The author’s presumptions as to the Germans’ probable 
reasoning in these operations are interesting and are an attempt, as Lieutenant James 
states, to explain movements which seem to be at variance with accepted strategy. 

There appears, among notices of books, a review of the “History of the 5th Royal 
Irish Lancers,’ a book by Colonel J. R. Harvey, D. S. O. (Gale & Polden, Aldershot), 
which shows through what a regiment can pass in two and a half centuries. The activ- 
ities of this unit on the Western Front in the World War are rather fully set forth, thus 
bringing to the notice of the public one more set of facts concerning the use of the arm 
some in their ignorance or prejudice would dispense with or relegate to an insignificant 
role. It seems that this organization’s work in this least promising theater for the cavalry 
is well worth perusing. 


Cavalry Journal (British), October, 1923. 


Major-General Pitman continues his diary of the activities of the Second Cavalry 
Division in the defense of Amiens in the spring of 1918. A fine example of the brevity of 
the instructions that can be issued to a cavalry division is found in the form of a 43-word 
telephone order from corps headquarters for the division to attack across a river and 
drive out the enemy from a wood. In this action there are many good examples of com- 
bined mounted and dismounted fighting by the cavalry. One squadron noticed about 300 
enemy retiring from. the wood and, attacking boldly at once with the sword, killed many 
of them, charging through twice. 

In an article on a delay action by a mobile force of all arms we see again the prin- 
ciple of fast-moving composite units. The author states that no one in the British Army 
now has had experience in moving war, and he expressly leaves out of consideration the 
Palestine campaigns because the enemy were not well supplied with ali aids to modern 
war. The mission of cavalry remains the same, but the methods must change. A brigade 
should never again by day be concentrated on the field of battle, because of the air service. 
The best delaying action is denying a road. A battery of artillery is added to the cavalry 
brigade in: order easier to reduce the rate of march of the pursuing infantry by half. A 
battalion of infantry in lorries is added to form the holding attack, so that the cavalry 
can threaten the flanks of the infantry and keep itself from being outflanked. Much 
emphasis is put upon a series of information-collecting points. Tanks and light-armored 
cars also are added the latter for reconnaissance. Wide and persistent flank reconnais- 
sance is the main means of safety in delay actions. All retirements must be thought out 
and reconnoitered. Wireless is cited as a possible aid in keeping up communication be- 
tween elements in such an operation. Cavalry in such actions must never be content with 
passivity. ‘Waspish” is the epithet applied to the author’s conception of cavalry’s manner 
in delay actions. 
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Wing-Commander L. A. Patterson, D. S. O., etc., gives a gripping account of a bomb- 
ing raid in which his plans are compelled to fight their way going and coming. In this 
story the heart of the airman is seen, and one feels proud to wear the same uniform with 
them. Throughout also the Briton. The writer should take up short-story writing as a 
profession. One runs rarely into this sort of things these days. 

The Italian Cavalry School at Tor Di Quinto is described in this number as offering 
a course as a refresher, to give some cross-country riding and to give a bit of hunting. 
Work is not strenuous and not much is required of the horses in the way of training. 
The hunting is very pleasant and not costly to the students, as the Rome hounds are used. 
The Italian seat is good for show jumping, as is the method of training horses, but in 
mounted combat the author thinks that the Italians would stand no chance with men and 
horses trained in the English fashion. In spite of the forward balance of the Italian 
horse, the forelegs are good—perhaps due to the good going and fitness of the horses. 
Horse management at the school is good; the horses are hardy and big. They water 
frequently and feed twice a day. The ration is five kilos each of oats and hay. Straw 
bedding is used and is let down permanently, and though it gets quite rotten beneath, 
the top layer is clean and the feet are in good condition. 

In a short article on swordsmanship, Mr. Elliott favors the thrusting type of saber 
and recommends that the weapon be lighter, and that the hilts be made in several sizes, 
so that the small men can handle it better. 


Reviews by Captain Royden Williamson, 1st Cavalry Brigade 
Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, May and June, 1923. 

The pursuit is the principal topic which Major Peteau, in his cavalry study, “Nous 
faut-il une Cavalerie,” discusses in the May and June issues of Le Bulletin Belge des 
Sciences Militaires. He exposes the error of those who conclude that the pursuit was 
impossible in the final campaign of the World War on the western front and gives as 
his reasons for his affirmation, that it was the very readiness of the Allied cavalry to 
take up the pursuit of the German forces, which were on the point of breaking, that was 
one of the principal causes of Germany’s request for an armistice. He calls attention 
to the fact that it was the remarkable pursuit by the Italian cavalry in the battle of 
Vittorio-Veneto, of the French cavalry in Macedonia, and of the British cavalry in 
Palestine which ended the war in those theaters. 

Modern mechanical appliances, which some would substitute for cavalry, the author 
then discusses and points out the limitations of each. The airplane, revolutionizing as 
it is, in his opinion is not constant for maintenance of contact. It cannot seize or hold 
a position and is not dependable for reconnaissance of woods. It works on reconnaissance 
of discovery, while cavalry works on reconnaissance of contact. Thus these two arms 
do not oppose, but rather complete, one another. 

The railroad and the auto-truck, indispensable for troop transportation, are bound 
to their respective routes, and troops while being transported in, them cannot cover 
themselves, scout in advance, or engage promptly with all their means of action. 

Tanks, which some believe combine the effectiveness of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, are not self-sustaining, are very expensive, quickly used up, require crews of 
high technical skill, and can neither explore, maintain contact, nor occupy positions. 
In their present state of development, Major Peteau holds, they cannot replace cavalry. 

Cyclist organizations, while unquestionably effective and capable of rendering valu- 
able service where good road nets exist, are stopped by many obstacles quite readily 
negotiated by cavalry; and so they, too, cannot play the rdle of the mounted troops. 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, July, 1923. 
In the concluding installment of Major Peteau’s instructive discussion, “Nous faut-il 
une Cavalerie?’, which has been appearing in the Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, 
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he continues, in the July number, the subject of mounted combat. Numerous examples 
of successful mounted action during the World War, notations of the respective losses and 
the results achieved in each instance being listed, the author contends that it is now 
possible to draw certain definite conclusions from the engagements mentioned, showing 
that combat @ l’arme blanche was resorted to much more frequently during the last war 
than is commonly supposed; that under reserve of certain conditions the charge, for a 
given unit, gave results more prompt, more certain, and more decisive than did fire action, 
but that when attempted over unfavorable terrain mounted action miserably miscarried. 


“From the teachings of the war [he writes], it follows that the mounted atack can 
be executed with success: 

“(a) Against cavalry of equal or inferior strength which accepts this form of combat. 

“(b) Against infantry disorganized or demoralized, or when surprised while marching 
or at rest, or infantry that is extenuated or short of ammunition, the frequent consequence 
of a too powerful or too prolonged offensive effort. The attack against infantry in posses- 
sion of all its means is warranted only in the most critica] circumstances. 

“(c) Against artillery in column or in an exposed position. 

“So much for the objective. As to the realization of mounted action, there must be, 
if it is to succeed: 

“(a) Indispensable preliminary reconnaissance, to complete on the ground the 
information of the enemy given, to decide upon the effectives to put into action, direction 
of the charge, lines of approach, ete. 

“(b) Partial neutralization of the enemy by fire of artillery, 37 millimeters, machine 
rifles and machine-guns, as well as rifle fire by the dismounted cavalry elements. 

“(e) Surprise. 

“(d) A curtain of foragers preceding the attacking force to draw fire or give warning 
of obstacles. 

P “(e) Echeloning of the charging force in depth, habitually to about 200 meters’ 
istance. 

“(f) Speed increased progressively, ardent determination to close and the attack 
pushed home. To about face in front of the enemy is more fatal than an advance to 
an open grave. 

“(g) The approach march, if in support of infantry, should be made at the pace of 
that arm up to the moment of launching the mounted attack, since the infantry constitutes 
the last echelon of the charge.” 


If these conditions are so rarely found, as many critics of cavalry utility contend, 
as to condemn in the minds of many the possibility of charges mounted, Major Peteau adds 
that, after all, the principal element of success lies in the dash of the leaders; that 
“cavalry spirit’ is indispensable, and that “a cavalry which, resorting to dismounted 
combat through lack of the firm, fixed desire to maneuver, to exploit to the utmost the 
possibilities of its rifles and machine-guns, with the resolve to utilize its horses and its 
sabers, is no longer cavalry.” 

Not less vigorously does the author discuss the other réles of cavalry employment, the 
covering of a retreat or the delaying of a pursuing force, extending of flanks and 
threatening of lines of communication in the course of offensive battle, filling gaps between 
large elements of the army in battle and exploiting the infantry’s success. 

Again citing instances of the services rendered by the cavalry during the last war 


in all of these types of action, he asks: 


“Could the cavalry have done more?” It would seem as if the service performed was 
inestimable. It was certainly underesteemed. If this or that division may not have given 
its utmost, the historian, who should be an impartial judge, will seek the reasons and 
adjudge those responsible. But he cannot incriminate the arm. 

“The mounted service, moreover, can never be dethroned by machinery. Neither can 
the violence of modern fire power diminish the réle of cavalry. On the contrary, the 
constant development of modern technical skill and of the power of firearms, on condition 
that the cavalry is provided with them, far from diminishing the réle of cavalry, has 
remarkably enlarged its field of action and its modes of employment. ‘The cavalry,’ as 
Marshal Foch has written, ‘will always find, at the moment when nerves are stretched 
and its force and vigilance absorbed or worn, the occasion to act appropriately.’ 
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“Let us have a cavalry, then, a cavalry strong in numbers, powerful in armament, 
mobile through the quality of its horseflesh and the instruction of its members, irresistible 
in the faith which animates it, and useful through the skill of its chief.” 


La Revue Militaire Générale, September, 1923. 


Students of tactics, both major and minor, who have been brought up on “the enemy 
will be attacked wherever met,” will find food for thought in the article of Lieutenant 
Colonel Alléhaut in La Revue Militaire Générale (Paris) for September 15. He writes 
on the rencontre engagement and its evolution under the conditions of modern war. 

The form of military operations most frequently conceived before 1914, he says, was 
where the two adversaries, animated by the same offensive spirit, were disposed in long 
columns of route and preceded by advance guards of reduced artillery power, also moving 
in column, both armies having for their mission the task of throwing themsleves at the 
throat of the enemy whenever and wherever he was encountered, in order to oblige him 
to reveal his strength and dispositions. Then the main bodies would deploy, go into 
action, and the general engagement would ensue. The hypothesis was, of course, that 
the enemy would do the same. 

Thus troops in the beginning of the war conducted themselves as if they were in- 
variably to meet an adversary in movement like themselves, progressing on roads in 
column up to the moment of contact and having to improvise from the instant that con- 
tact was established their modes of action, and particularly that combination of infantry 
and artillery employment which is the fundamental condition of success. 

This concept, the author shows, was based upon a basic error—failure to realize the 
effects of fire. The lessons of the war prove that more and more frequently one of the 
antagonists is led to balt on ground of his own choosing, take post there to receive the 
shock, and seek to secure the double advantage of choice of terrain and priority of de- 
ployment, with his system of fire completely organized. The other side, engaged in 
driblets, without equal or superior fire support, is inevitably decimated while its artillery 
is seeking positions. 

What should be the form of advance, particularly for forces advancing with flanks 
covered, the most usual condition for large units, the author then describes. From the 
moment that the aviation determines contact to be impending, which should occur within 
twenty-four hours if the forward movement of both forces continues, such dispositions 
are taken as will insure a great fire power in order that the means to dispute the ad- 
vantages of priority of deployment by the enemy may be employed from the earliest 
possible moment, should the enemy be encountered in position. 

The method of such deployment is then described in detail. Artilleries of division, 
corps, and army advance by bounds in zones fixed by higher authority and previously 
designated. In rear of the front-line divisions, the large reserve elements of corps and 
army follow the forward movement, distributed and articulated with a view to ultimate 
maneuver and reinforcement. The réle of the cavalry is treated, with emphasis upon 
the value of its services in determining through reconnaissance the contour of the hostile 
main line of resistance. 

Although essentially a study of higher tactics, the article throws much light upon 
many misconceptions of tactical dispositions that is instructive not alone to possible 
future corps commanders, but to those who, while entertaining no such expectations, 
may find it profitable to keep abreast of modern tactical thought. It is a serious, but 
highly interesting, presentation of the newest principles in the art of handling com- 
bined arms in meeting engagements. 


La Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), June 15, 1923. 


Among all leaders of rank who rose to eminence during the World War, there are 
none who fail to voice their belief in the continued importance of the cavalry arm; but 
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if the mounted service requires a brief for its justification it has it ready to its hand in 
the vigorous answer to its opponents, contributed to La Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), 
in its issue of June 15, 1922, by the Inspector General of French Cavalry, General 
Féraud. 

This article resembles so strikingly in its form and features the study of Major 
Peteau, elsewhere reviewed in this number of the CavaLry JourNAL, that readers of the 
two will be apt to consider whether the Belgian author did not utilize this study of 
General Féraud as one of his authorities. The same scholarly review of the work per- 
formed by all the cavalries in the last war and the same deductions mark the two 
writings. 

General Féraud’s article bears the title “Our Cavalry, its Evolution in the Course 
of the War—lIts Future.” It is with the question of its future that we are most especially 
concerned. If the principal force of the cavalry service lies henceforth in fire power 
rather than, save in exceptional cases, in shock, it is, nevertheless, the writer ~>clares, 
the same characteristics which it will utilize, namely, speed, which permits of surprise; 
and suppleness, which permits of rapid deployment. That is why it is incessant in its 
demand for an increase of its means of fire power, doubling today the number of its 
machine-guns and cannon. 

“Tomorrow,” he continues, “it will adopt, as it has shown it knows how to do, all 
the perfected means which industry will devise for war, and it will adapt itself to them. 
Far from opposing the development of mechanism, it asks it to aid it in its mission. 
Cavalry calls upon the airplane to reconnoiter for it and complete its investigations by 
more distant action; upon the tank to aid in progressing through the first lines of enemy 
resistance to enable it to gain contact with the hostile main body; to the motor truck to 
bring up behind it the infantry reserves to hold the results of its own advance or to pro- 
long its operations.” 

None of these can replace the horse, General Féraud maintains. “Cavalry has not 
yet found a substitute. The truth is the new instruments of war are not to replace the 
old arms—infantry, cavalry, and artillery. They will enter into them. Thus we shall 
have, not new arms, but the old ones with new means of action.” 

The historical résumé of the work of the cavalry is vividly sketched. Four achieve- 
ments of incalculable value the author enumerates as having been wrought by the cavalry 
in the race for the sea, the failure of the Germans to take Calais, the preservation of 
Belgium and its army, the protection of British maritime communications, and the saving 
of Flanders, Artois, Picardy, and the north of France. 


Revue de Cavalerie, July-August, 1923. 


“Let us banish the heresy that modern war, perfectly organized and equipped, employs 
nothing but force. Let us remember that in our times, as always, speed, mobility, surprise 
still play their parts—parts of increased value, because they have all the power of modern 
armament at their service and act upon the morale of armies, particularly those armies 
less solidly forged than heretofore through reduced periods of service and training.” 


This is the doctrine Captain Daubert proclaims in the continuation of his article, 
“Cavalry and Aviation,” in the Revue de Cavalerie for July and August. He urges the 
need for the utmost development of co-operation between the two arms and the possibilities 
that lie therein. 

Critical moments on the western front are cited where a closer liaison between the air 
service and the cavalry would have brought the latter up more promptly to exploit local 
successes which might have led to incalculable results. Infantry and artillery, as he 
reminds us, have not the suppleness of maneuver to re-establish a situation in a defensive 
battle or to resume the initiative in an advance. And aviation and cavalry, when operating 
singly, are equally insufficient. 

But, combined, these two constitute a force capable of holding on, of ceding ground 
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indefinitely with breaking, and of holding a victorious advance in check. As for the 
pursuit, the author calls attention, among other instances, to the co-operation of the 
aviation with the British cavalry in Palestine and invites consideration of what might 
have been the effect upon von Kluck’s army at the Marne, his communications cut, his 
couriers astray, and his reserves being shelled, had Cornulier-Luciniére’s division been 
provided for their famous raid with cavalry aviation. 

This same number of the Revue contains a further account of the exercises for large 
units of cavalry at the Camp-de-Mailly. Of greater interest to American readers, however, 
is the recital of the maneuvers of the 4th French Cavalry Division in September of last 
year in the Rhineland, particularly as to the employment of auto-cannon, which played 
an important part in the program. 

One instance from the text may be mentioned : 

“Having to reconnoiter a village, the squadron commander detaches a platoon. It 
advances rapidly. Upon coming to a crossroad, each of its four cars instantly lays on a 
road. In a few seconds the village is covered and all four roads are swept with fire. Had 
the operation been real, any enemy infantry, surprised by so brusque an attack, would 
have been annihilated. It was a true example of the employment of auto-cannon in fire 
and movement, but principally movement. The British mission which witnessed this 
operation applauded its smartness.” 


The account of the operations of the Regiment du Marche de Spahis in the operations 
under Colonel Dupertuis in Morocco is continued. 

An article on the French veterinary service in campaign by Vétérinaire-Major Caritte 
is interesting, both for the account of the French field organization and the equipment 
carried in the various echelons, but especially for the policy indicated, namely, to aim to 
treat sick and wounded animals as far forward as possible in order to avoid the encum- 
bering of roads which evacuation to the bases entails. 

Some excellent views of competitors in the Concours Hippique International de Nice 
of last spring are given. The American horses entered appear to have been admired, but 
were lacking in disposition, although the mare Jsba, Lieutenant de Freminville (France) 
up, took second to Major Caffaratti’s (Italy) Tresor for the Grand Challenge cup offered 
by the Duchess of Aosta. Tornado, ridden by Lieutenant de Brabandiére (France), is 
another American horse, described as presenting a fine silhouette, well put up, and with 
excellent gaits, but showing bad manners. 

Details for the Olympic internationals are promised in the next issue. 


Revista Militar, Buenos Aires, August, 1923. 


Under the title “Field Equipment of a Cavalry Officer,” Captain Hector Pelesson, 
of the Argentine cavalry, contributes a timely essay to the Revista Militar, Buenos Aires, 
for August, which every young cavalryman might find to his profit. Rather than the 
articles of equipment which the regulations of all armies call for, Captain Pelesson 
enumerates those moral and physical qualities which every true cavalryman must possess 
to be worthy of the name, and which it should be his constant endeavor to perfect and 
keep ready for the field. These he puts down as health, equestrian skill, virtuosity— 
which he describes as the habit of study in order to know how to apply in war what is 
learned under conditions of peace, and the ability to express in brief and lucid orders the 
results of rapid estimates. Finally he gives resolution, calmness, audacity, self-confidence, 
and initiative. While these are by no means all, he holds that only by constant striving 
to develop and improve these qualities can one be ready upon short notice to declare with 
honesty and in conscience, “my field equipment is ready.” 


Memorial de Caballeria (Madrid), August, 1923. 


Little of particular interest to readers outside of Spain appears in the August number 
of Memorial de Caballeria, Madrid. But one exception to this impression should be made. 
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Comandante José Bermudez de Castro, of the Spanish Cavalry, writes of the horse 
shortage of his country, and his review of it and its remedy sounds like an echo of our 
own problem in America. It is gratifying to note this Spanish authority ranges himself 
uncompromisingly among those who hold that the only true solution to the problem lies 
in the thoroughbred. He makes a strong plea for the introduction of only the best 
blood lines and even opposes the Anglo-Arab as a type of doubtful return to mate with 
native Spanish mares. 

The new drill regulations of the British Cavalry Service are continued in review in 
this issue, the sections presented being those relating to machine rifles. The use and 
employment of these weapons in mounted attack, in dismounted action in both open and 
position warfare, and as anti-aircraft defense are discussed. 





Polo 


WASHINGTON FALL POLO TOURNAMENT 


A very successful polo-fest entertained the Capital City this autumn. Invitations were 
sent out by the War Department Polo Club to various Army polo teams for the Washing- 
ton Fall Polo Tournament, to be held October 13 to 20, inclusive. The following teams 
entered: Fort Bragg, Fort Humphreys, Fort Myer, Second Corps Area, Third Corps Area, 
and the War Department team. All ponies were stabled at Fort Myer; also, the officers 
were put up there. The schedule of games for the week of polo was as follows: 


(A) Saturday, October 13.............. Fort Bragg vs. Fort Humphreys 
(B) Monday, October 15........ War Department vs. Third Corps Area 
(C) Tuesday, October 16............ Fort Myer vs. Second Corps Area 
(D) Wednesday, October 17............ Winners (A) vs. Winners (B) 
(E) Wednesday, October 17.............45 Losers (A) vs. Losers (B) 
(F) Friday, October 19............see0. Losers (C) vs. Winners (E) 
(G) Saturday, October 20....... Finals—Winners (C) vs. Winners (D) 


All games were played under the Army handicap. The first preliminary game (A) 
turned out to be a very exciting and fast game. 


LINE-UP AND SUMMARY 


Fort Bragg (13) Fort Humphreys (12) 
No. 1 Lieutenant W. H. Metts No. 1. Major R. S. Thomas 
No. 2. Lieutenant John Gross No. 2. Captain W. F. Tompkins 
No. 3. Lieutenant H. D. Baker No. 3. Captain E. F. Shaifer 
No. 4. Major R. C. Batson No. 4. Major J. A. Dorst 
Goals earned........... 13 Goals earned.......... 9 
By handicap........... 0 By handicap .......... 3 
VOCE tac eis decane nko POURE is cicivie's fees 12 
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The second preliminary game (B) turned out to be a rather one-sided game and from 
the spectators’ point of view not particularly interesting. However, it gave the War 
Department team an opportunity of practicing goal shooting, which it seemed to need 
badly. 


LINE-UP AND SUMMARY 


War Department (382) Third Corps Area (18) 

No. 1. Major J. C. Montgomery No. 1. Colonel O. W. Bell 
No. 2. Lieutenant C. C. Jadwin No. 2. Captain T. E. Price 
No. 3. Major J. K. Herr No. 3. Lieutenant E. Herendeen 
No. 4. Major H. D. Higley No. 4. Major E. Shryock 

Goals earned.......... 32 Goals earned.......... 1 

By handicap.......... 0 By handicap.......... 17 

Peel wasscedsusd 32 AOE .s0sss ease 18 


The third preliminary game (C) was played Tuesday, October 16, with Fort Myer 
on the long end. 


LINE-UP ANB SUMMARY 


Fort Myer (16) Second Corps Area (6) 
No. 1. Lieutenant B. G. Thayer No. 1. Lieutenant J. P. Neu 
No. 2. Lieutenant M. E. Jones No. 2. Major A. L. P. Sands 
No. 3. Lieutenant I. L. Kitts No. 3. Captain W. I. Rasor 
No. 4. Lieutenant F. L. Hamilton No. 4. Major A. G. Rudd 
Goals earned.......... 16 Goals earned.......... + 
By handicap.......... 0 By handicap.......... 2 
PML. coessunnes 16 GEOL sic:cs 000.0% 6 


As it was desired to give as many teams as much play as possible, it was decided to 
give a consolation prize to the winner of the three losing teams in the three preliminary 
games. 

On Wednesday, October 17, Fort Bragg met the War Department in the semi-finals 
(D) of the main tournament. 


LINE-UP AND SUMMARY 


War Department (23) Fort Bragg (22) 
No. 1. Major J. C. Montgomery No. 1. Lieutenant James Bevans 
No. 2. Lieutenant C. C. Jadwin No. 2. Lieutenant John Gross 
No. 3. Major J. K. Herr No. 3. Lieutenant H. D. Baker 
No. 4. Major H. D. Higley No. 4. Major R. C. Batson 

Goals earned.......... 23 Goals earned.......... 4 

By “RARGICED:. « <..0:0000 0 By handicap..... ceees 2B 

BN cutéeenww ais 23 DORAN isbwaeewxca mae 


In the above game Fort Bragg put up a hard fight and forced the War Department 
to work all the way through. It was not until the last thirty-six seconds of play that the 
War Department tied the score, and during the extra time Major Herr put over the 
winning tally. 

On the same date the consolation was started (game E). 
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LINE-UP AND SUMMARY 


Fort Humphreys (19) Third Corps Area (2) 
No. 1. Major R. S. Thomas No. 1. Colonel O. W. Bell 
No. 2. Captain W. F. Tompkins No. 2. Captain T. E. Price 
No. 3. Captain E. F. Shaifer No. 3. Lieutenant E. Herendeen 
No. 4. Major J. A. Dorst No. 4. Major E. Shryock 
Goals earned.......... 7 Goals earned.......... 2 
By handicap.......... 2 By handicap.......... 0 
Total score...... 19 Total score...... 2 


Due to inclement weather, Friday’s game was postponed; so the bill carried a double- 
header on Saturday. Fort Humphreys showed some marked polo and handily won the 
consolation prize in the form of a replica of a polo mallet, which was presented to the 
winning team by Colonel H. S. Hawkins. 


LINE-UP AND SUMMARY 


Fort Humphreys (11) Second Corps Area (4) 
No. 1. Major R. S. Thomas No. 1. Captain C. W. Yuill 
No. 2. Captain W. F. Tompkins No. 2. Major A. L. P. Sands 
No. 3. Captain E. F. Shaifer No. 3. Captain W. I. Rasor 
No. 4. Major J. H. Dorst No. 4. Lieutenant J. P. Neu 
Goals earned.......... 10 Goals earned....... Sisson ae 
By handicap.......... - By handicap.......... 0 
Total score...... 11 Total score...... 4 


The finals of the main tournament were held the same afternoon, before an audience 
of about three thousand people. 


LINE-UP AND SUMMARY 


Fort Myer (21) War Department (9) 
No. 1. Lieutenant B. G. Thayer No. 1. Major J. C. Montgomery 
No. 2. Lieutenant M. E. Jones No. 2. Lieutenant C. C. Jadwin 
No. 3. Lieutenant I. L. Kitts No. 3. Major J. K. Herr 
No. 4. Lieutenant F. L. Hamilton No. 4. Major H. D. Higley 
Goals earned......... . 4 Goals earned.......... 9 
By handicap.......... 17 By handicap......... « © 
Total score...... 21 Total score...... 9 


The aggressiveness and fine hitting of the Fort Myer team was of an exceptional 
caliber, which accounted for this well-earned victory. Silver vases were presented to the 
winning team by Mrs. J. L. Hines, wife of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Major General John 
L. Hines. 

Although the War Department carried a large handicap, the general tendency of its 
play was to speed up the tournament, which it is believed was accomplished. 





| 
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POZO IN THE NATIONAL GUARD CAVALRY OF ALABAMA 
By First Lieutenant Charles M. Hurt, Cavalry 


The National Guard Cavalry units in Alabama are fast becoming polo enthusiasts; 
teams have been organized in several of the units and in a short while will be heard 
from throughout army circles. 

In the spring of 1923 polo was started by the instructor, 1st Lieutenant Charles M. 
Hurt, Cavalry. A few mallets and balls were ordered and practice was started. The 
units had at this time only twelve horses per troop. The greatest progress has been made 
at Birmingham, Ala. The Birmingham Sabers, Captain J. C. Carter commanding, have 
played several practice games and also participated in a game held in Birmingham be- 
tween the local association and Fort Benning. The troop team played two periods against 
the doughboys, using their own horses, and did well. 

The cavalry instructor, together with the instructor of infantry and Colonel L. O. 
Mathews, Q. M. C., who is on duty with the Organized Reserves, have staged two real 
matches in Birmingham during the summer months. On one occasion the 6th Cavalry, 
from Camp McClellan, played the locals, who were got together by Lieutenant Hurt, to 
a close score of 3 to 2. This game was held in July. In September the Fort Benning 
team engaged the local team and lost the first game 7 to 4; this match was held Septem- 
ber 22. The Benning four obtained permission to stay over through the 24th and another 
match was played, using all local players and the Birmingham Sabers four, the Benning 
team winning this match by 9 to 3. These games were exhibition affairs to acquaint the 
local populace with the ancient sport. The Birmingham team was composed of army 
officers who were stationed near by, the army teams furnishing the animals. 

The attendance at these games was very gratifying and the interest wonderful. 
Local jewelry companies gave loving cups to the winning teams. The Bromberg Trophy 
was won by the 6th Cavalry and presented to Lieutenant-Colonel D. D. Tompkins. The 
Job-Rose Trophy was won by the local team and was presented to Lieutenant Charles M. 
Hurt. After each match the players were entertained by the Association at buffet dinners 
and dances at the Country Club. 

Now that each National Guard cavalry unit has thirty-two cavalry mounts, practice 
games are held each Sunday. These matches are of great interest to the men in the units 
and advertises the National Guard as it has never been advertised before. All the Regular 
Army units have greatly co-operated in this work and have helped the One Army Idea to 
a great extent. The Sixth Cavalry, by bringing their mounts and players to Birmingham 
and also playing with Birmingham Association against Fort Benning; the Infantry School 
by coming to Birmingham with their ponies and playing two matches, have practically 
put polo over in Alabama’s metropolis. 

The Alabama Cavalry comprises one complete machine-gun squadron, commanded by 
Major William Jeffrey, from Andalusia, Ala.; one Headquarters Troop, commanded by 
Captain J. C. Carter, and Troop C, 109th Cavalry, commanded by Captain Richard Burle- 
son. These units have all made creditable records while at camp and for their annual 


armory inspections. 
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THE POLO PONY 


The polo pony—the fighter of the horse world! Can higher praise be bestowed? Yet 
there are varieties of fighters. 

The polo pony fights with his head up and his eyes open—the finest kind of fighter. 
He fights, too, where all the world may see. 

He fights with definite rules. These rules are man-made, but soon the trained pony 
knows them better than all, except the very experienced riders. 

He has a great sense of honor in his play. He may push and bump, but he may 
not kick or bite. He knows right from wrong and may often be a model to those who 
ride him or look on. 

These remarks refer to the polo pony—not to the animal who may pass as such 
because he has a clipped mane and a plucked tail. 

A fighter—that implies courage, grit, determination. Watch him as he comes down 
the field at top speed. He is following the ball—has the right of way. Across his path 
are others. He does not waver. He knows they should (but may not) clear the way for 
him. He keeps on, and they part as the waters before a racing boat. 

Coming at a large angle is a pony of the other side. They are about to crash. They 
do crash. They bound apart as two billiard balls. Again they meet, and each puts all 
his heart and weight and soul into pushing the other, determined that his rider shall be 
the one to hit the ball. 

Mallets are waving in the air like so many windmills, but into the midst of them 
he goes. It may mean a nasty blow on the head or the knee, but it is all a part of the 
great game. 

It is near the end. The score is tied. An extra pound of weight, an extra foot gained 
may decide. Great-hearted, he gives—just for the word of praise—the stroke of satis- 
faction. 

Can you witness or go through a hard-fought game, winning or losing, and fail to 
have a lump in your throat for the little fellows who minute after minute and period 
after period have poured forth their all with such spontaneous generosity? 

Courage, fire, the will to excel—these are the foremost qualities of the polo pony. 
He is truly great when he combines them with the agility of the cat and the speed of 
the race-horse. 

Deep in the hearts of the best of us, the worst of us, the most indifferent of us, 
there is a burning affection for this ancient friend of man and we are the better for 
sharing with him a brief hour.—From the Junction City Union. 
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FIRST CAVALRY—Camp Marfa, Texas 
Colonel Le Roy Eltinge, Commanding 


Colonel A. V. P. Anderson, the former regimental commander, being ordered to Fort 
Leavenworth to attend the Staff and Command School, on August 12, Colonel Le Roy 
Eltinge arrived at Camp Marfa and took command of the 1st Cavalry. 

The regiment was in the field from September 9 to 15, in the country south of Marfa. 
Several problems in minor tactics were solved by the various components of the command. 
Men and horses returned to Marfa in excellent condition, fit for the maneuvers of the 
1st Cavalry Division, which followed. The regiment acquitted itself proudly during the 
maneuvers and the period of sport that followed, winning its full share of battles in the 
field and taking several blues in the sports and races. 

A number of visitors stayed here to observe the maneuvers, and were favorably im- 
pressed with the cavalry tactics employed as well as the keen and enthusiastic interest 
and work shown by both officers and men of the whole division. 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel Charles A. Romeyn, Commanding 


During September the officers of the regiment, temporarily on detached service at the 
summer training camps, and Troop C, commanded by Captain Byrne, which was on duty 
at Fort Leavenworth, returned to the post. 

Troop A and the band section of the Service Troop, under Captain Creed, left Fort 
Riley on September 9, en route to Hutchinson, Kans., by marching—a distance of 136 
miles. After ten days of mounted exhibitions at the Kansas State Fair, the detachment 
returned to the post on the 25th. The regimental band has made itself quite popular 
throughout the State and is kept constantly on the move in order to fulfill engagements 
at various fairs and community celebrations, 

Troops C and F began their range practice in September. Due to the constant calls 
for demonstration details, this phase of troop instruction has to be carried on under many 
handicaps. However, the results to date have been very satisfactory, and these organiza- 
tions are well on the way to attain the required percentage. The chief function of the 
regiment is that of furnishing demonstrations for the Cavalry School. To date, these 
have varied from patrol problems to combat exercises in which a war-strength squadron, 
reinforced by machine-guns and artillery, was employed. Besides demonstrations for the 
department of tactics, the regiment also has furnished details to illustrate the various 
principles of musketry. 

Headquarters Troop is constantly engaged in demonstrating the methods employed 
in cavalry communication, operating at times in conjunction with the air service. In 
spite of the large amount of preparation entailed, Lieutenant Thornburgh still finds time 
to arrange interesting night problems for his organization. Messengers are sent to cover 
unknown routes over difficult ground, performing missions that may fall upon the cavalry 
in time of actual warfare. These problems usually include from 30 to 50 miles of skillful 
riding and require much good horsemanship and common sense. Prizes for the winners 
and a K. P. for the losers have stimulated much interest among the members of the troop. 

On November 10 Troop G, under Captain Pulling, left for Alma, Kans., to take part in 
the Armistice Day celebration. A crack monkey drill squad and demonstrations of 
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mounted work entertained numerous spectators. The troop returned to Fort Riley on 
November 15. 

Each organization has developed a distinctive exhibition drill of its own, so that upon 
short notice we may turn out a platoon or troop to take part in the numerous compli- 
mentary rides that take place at the Cavalry School, 

Troop B, under Lieutenant Comfort, furnished a mounted escort to General Dumont, 
of the French Army, upon his arrival at the post in October. Troop E, under Captain 
McDonald, performed a similar function for Major-General Duncan on November 9, 
during the convention of the Kansas Reserve Officers. 

The following letter of commendation was received through the Commandant of the 
Cavalry School: 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL—OFFICE OF THE COMMANDANT 


Fort Ritey, Kans., October 18, 1923. 
Subject : Commendation. 


To the Commanding Officer, Troop B, 2d Cavalry (through Regimental Commander) : 

1. General Dumont, of the French Army, particularly requested me to express to you 
and to your men his appreciation of the splendid exhibition that you put up in the riding 
hall and the splendid appearance you made as his escort. 

2. It gives me great pleasure to express my own appreciation in conveying the thanks 


of General Dumont. 
(Signed) Epw. L. Kine, 


Brigadier General, U. 8S. Army, Commandant. 


THIRD CAVALRY—Headquarters and Second Squadron, Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, Commanding 


Troops E and G returned from Camp Dix and Camp Meade September 11 and 12, 
respectively, and on the 16th half of the cavalry went to the target range at Fort Hum- 
phreys. They were relieved by the other half ten days later, and at the completion of 
the rifle season the mounted pistol practice was held. All the troops had returned to the 
post by October 18. On the whole there was marked improvement in the rifle marks- 
manship records. Pistol dismounted was on a par with other years, while very excellent 
results were attained over the mounted pistol course, which was fired for the first time 
in three years. Troop G qualified 100 per cent; Troop F, 97.5 per cent, and Troop E, 96 
per cent. This is all the more remarkable when it is considered that half the men were 
recruits and only a few days were devoted to the preliminary instruction for both men 
and horses. 

The Third Corps Area held a rifle competition from October 13 to 19. Fort Myer was 
represented by a team consisting of one officer and five enlisted men, one of whom, Private 
Hays, Headquarters Troop, placed fourth, winning a bronze medal. At the completion of 
this individual competition, a team composed of the first ten officers and men shot a match 
against the Maryland State Rifle Association Team. This was won by the Third Corps 
Team, which included Private Hays, Headquarters Troop, and Corporal Lynch, Service 
Troop. 

In the endurance ride, held at Avon, N. Y., October 15 to 20, Major Scott, the Post 
Quartermaster, came in second, on Pathfinder. Corporal Major, of Troop E, was third, 
on Goose Girl, while Major J. M. Wainwright and Private Day, of Headquarters Troop, 
also rode but did not finish. The whole cavalry service should be proud of the achieve- 
ments of these two soldiers, an account of which appears in another part of the JouRNAL. 

On October 18 a polo hop in honor of the visiting polo teams at the Washington tourna- 
ment was held, while on the 30th the first of the series of monthly hops for the winter 
was given. The second regular hop took place on November 22. 

Throughout the fall Troop F’s horseshow squad has put on its now famous rough- 
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riding stunt at the following shows: Allentown and Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Madison Square Garden, New York City. 

Two special riding hal] exhibitions have been given to date, one for the convention of 
the Bankers’ Association October 30 and the other for the convention of surgeons, No- 
vember 14. December 7 a pay ride will be held for the benefit of the Army Relief 
Society, and this will probably be followed by the regular weekly rides on every Friday 
thereafter till the end of March. 

Although the troops at Fort Myer have been photographed and movies shot of them 
hundreds of times, a new twist was furnished on October 31 and November 2. David 
Wark Griffith, the well-known director of “The Birth of a Nation” and “Way Down East,” 
is producing a historical romance film called “America.” In connection with this produc- 
tion Mr. Griffith needed some two hundred trained horsemen and horses to take the part 
of General Morgan’s Rangers. Special costumes were provided; also old-time muskets 
and double lunches one day by mistake. The work consisted of pictures taken from all 
angles of several charges. In some instances the troops were called upon to attack a 
represented enemy, Britishers, firing blank ammunition at them. While it was a picnic 
for the officers and men, the short vigorous charges, followed by prompt reforming out of 
disorder and charges against a represented enemy, firing at the advancing men and 
horses, also proved very beneficial from a tactical standpoint. 

November 1 the troops took part in the parade in Alexandria, Virginia, prior to the 
laying of the Washington Masonic Memorial cornerstone. The student officers from the 
Engineering School at Fort Humphreys visited us on November 7 to witness a demonstra- 
tion given for their benefit by a combined war-strength troop. 


THIRD CAVALRY—First Squadron, Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert S. Mann, Commanding 


The squadron left Camp Devens, en route to Fort Ethan Allen, on September 17. 
Troop C, which had gone to Worcester on September 14 to participate in the annual field 
day of Worcester Police Department, rejoined the squadron at Fitchburg, on the 17th. 
The march overland of 206 miles was completed in nine marching days. With the excep- 
tion of about two rainy days, the weather was all that could be desired. The march was 
conducted along the lines indicated by the Cavalry School’s pamphlet, “Cavalry Marches.” 
The excellent condition of the men and horses upon arrival was highly indicative of the 
value to the service of the pamphlet above mentioned. 

Immediately upon arrival, the completion of record range practice was resumed with 
the rifle and pistol, mounted and dismounted. The rifle record practice and record pistol 
practice have been completed. Troop B obtained the highest average for rifle practice, 
91.66 per cent, being followed a close second by Troop C, with 91.10 per cent. In dis- 
mounted pistol firing B troop also led, with an average of 65 per cent. In the mounted 
pistol firing the Headquarters Detachment led the squadron with 100 per cent qualified. 

The team which the squadron sent to the Worcester Horse Show was very success- 
ful, capturiug four blue ribbons, the open jumping class, light and heavy weight polo pony 
classes, and the officers’ charger class, three red ribbons, four yellow ribbons, and three 
whites. Too much cannot be said in appreciation of the reception and courtesy extended 
by the Worcester Fair authorities through the president of the horse show, Mr. John 
E. Washburn. 

On Constitution Day, at Keene, N. H., during the march to Fort Ethan Allen, through 
the courtesy of the municipal authorities, outdoor exercises were held to commemorate 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Addresses were made by the mayor, the judge 
of the local court, and the squadron commander. Aided by a local band, a formal guard 
mount was executed, after which the representatives of the local government were enter- 
tained by the command. : 

On September 29 the officers at Fort Ethan Allen, upon invitation from the Royal 
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Canadian Dragoons, garrisoned at St. Johns, P. Q., attended a mounted field day staged 
by the dragoons. The showing made by the Canadian troopers was excellent. Our officers 
were afforded an opportunity to inspect the stables and quarters of the Canadian organi- 
zation, and the comments made were most favorable. 

On October 31 a post horse show was held, to which the Canadian officers were in- 
vited. Fortunately, several of them were able to accept. In all mounted events but one, 
non-commissioned officers jumping, the cavalry took away the blue. A very pleasant 
reception and dance was held on that evening, with the Canadian officers as guests of 
honor. Their scarlet dinner jackets added a brilliant hue to the occasion. 

Troop A participated in the Armistice Day parade, which was directed by the Bur- 
lington Post of the American Legion. 

The Corps Area Commander, Major-General Andre Brewster, made a visit of inspec- 
tion to the post on November 14. The cavalry and field artillery organizations were 
inspected dismounted in the morning. In the afternoon both cavalry and field artillery 
drills were exhibited. This was followed by exhibition riding, in the riding hall, of all 
the mounted officers under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Mann, and the program 
was concluded with an exhibition drill by one platoon from Troop B. Upon his departure, 
the General expressed himself as well pleased with his inspection and congratulated the 
command upon the creditable showing which had been made. 

On Thursday, November 15, Troop C, with three officers, forty men, and forty-three 
horses, returned from Haverhill, where the troop took an active part in the three-day 
military maneuvers celebrating Armistice Day. The troop proceeded by rail from Fort 
Ethan Allen on November 10, arriving in Haverhill the same evening. The troop put on 
exhibitions of cavalry drill and musical drill on the 13th, which were viewed by a crowd 
of 10,000. On the following day the troop participated in a review of all the Regular Army 
troops and gave an exhibition of monkey drill, trick riding, pyramids, mounted wrestling, 
and Roman riding. The troop, which is a black-horse troop, gained the name of “The 
Black Watch Cavalry,” and the newspapers referred to it by that name in all of their 
news items. 

Sunday mornings the officers and ladies have been taking part in paper chases and 
controlled rides. On Sunday afternoons round robin polo games have been played. The 
squadron officers are determined to win the second leg on the Camp Devens cup next 
summer. 

With the advent of the snow, which is expected daily, the post schools will be com- 
menced, as well as equitation classes in the riding hall for officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

Ground is being prepared for a large outdoor skating rink, which will add to the winter 
sports this year. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (Less First Squadron), Fort McIntosh, Texas 
Colonel Howard R. Hickok, Commanding 


Polo was again started at this station in September, after the summer’s lay-off, due to 
the intense heat. The team has been working hard all the fall in preparation for a polo 
tournament to be held at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, in December. oe 

Troop F of the regiment returned to this station from Camp Marfa, Texas, on Novem- 
ber 2. This troop was in the field continuously from August 27 to November 2, marching 
during that time from this station to Camp Marfa, Texas, attending the maneuvers of 
the Cavalry Division, and returning to Fort McIntosh. The troop marched approxi- 
mately 1,275 miles on the trip, and returned with horses and men in fine condition. The 
Corps Area Commander, Major General Lewis, inspected the post on November 5. 

Supplementary target season for all troops at this station who did not fire during 
the regular target season began on November 13. The regiment is determined this year 
to qualify the maximum number of men in all three arms—the rifle, pistol, and machine 
rifle. 
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FIRST SQUADRON—Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Major Donald A. Robinson, Commanding 


The post and garrison inspection of this squadron was made by Major General Ernest 
Hinds, commanding the Second Division and Fort Sam Houston, on September 11. The 
field and tactical inspection of the squadron was made by General Hinds on September 19. 
From September 24 to October 9 the squadron was on a practice march, during which 
it visited the county fairs at Seguin and Gonzales and gave exhibition drills and other 
exercises at those two places. 

The squadron attended a review of the Second Division by Major General BE. M. Lewis, 
commanding the 8th Corps Area, on October 10, and on that date and October 12 was 
inspected by the Corps Area Commander in the course of his annual inspection of troops 
of the Second Division and Fort Sam Houston. On October 22 the squadron and the 4th 
Field Artillery marched to Lewis Ranch, on the Camp Stanley maneuver reservation, and 
went in to camp at that place in preparation for a maneuver with the Second Division. 

The squadron and the 4th Field Artillery participated in a maneuver with the Second 
Division on October 24 and 25 as a part of the Corps Area Commander’s annual tactical 
inspection of that command. The squadron marched to Camp Bullis on October 26, and 
went into camp at that place in preparation for supplementary rifle and pistol practice. 
Supplementary practice was begun October 29 and concluded November 26. On the 
completion of supplementary practice the squadron returned to its station at Fort Sam 
Houston and took up its winter training program. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Sayles, Commanding 


The regiment returned from Marfa on October 21, after participation in the joint 
maneuvers of the First Cavalry Division in the vicinity of Marfa from September 24 to 
October 3. The regiment marched six hundred miles in going to and returning from 
Marfa, and considerable additional mileage was covered during the actual maneuver 
period. Men and animals were in excellent condition at the termination of the march, 
despite the poor roads and rough country traversed and the poor weather conditions 
encountered. 

Colonel W, D. Forsyth relinquished command of the regiment on October 28, 1923, after 
actively commanding since August 5, 1921. The officers and men of the regiment keenly 
feel his loss and hope the time is not far distant when he will return to us. Before de- 
parture, the officers of the regiment presented Colonel Forsyth with a handsome gold 
watch as a token of their esteem. 

The regiment is now engaged in supplementary season range practice. Approximately 
one hundred men are required to fire the record course with the rifle, and progress made 
to date indicates a high percentage in the number to qualify. 

The junior polo team won the division championship in the junior tournament, com- 
pleted at Fort Bliss on November 18, defeating the 1st Cavalry team in the final game, 
the score being 9 to 5. The team had previously defeated teams from the 7th Cavalry 
and division headquarters. 

The regiment has entered a team in the Highth Corps Area Low Handicap Tournament 
to be played at San Antonio during the Christmas and New Year’s holidays. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 


Colonel Robert J. Fleming, Commanding 


On September 13 Colonel Fleming returned to Fort Oglethorpe. after having spent the 
past summer at Camp McClellan, Alabama, as executive officer. He was accompanied by 
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Brigadier General Edwin B. Winans, recent Camp Commander at McClellan, who remained 
as his guest unti] the morning of September 15. This latter date marked the return of 
Headquarters and the Second Squadron from Camp McClellan by marching. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oscar A. McGee was in command of these troops, with Major Charles W. Foster 
commanding the Second Squadron. The march was completed in very good time and the 
condition of the men and animals was excellent. 

On the same date as mentioned above, Troop C, Captain Renn Lawrence, reached the 
post from its return march to Camp Knox. Likewise this troop was in good condition 
upon arriving at its destination, with men in high spirits upon return to their home 
station. Shortly after the return of Troop C the regimental commander received a letter 
of commendation from the Commanding Officer, Brigadier-General Dwight E. Aultman, 
at Camp Knox, Ky. Captain Lawrence and his troop were commended for their services 
rendered during the summer training period, for their high order of discipline and effi- 
ciency, for their instructional value, and, in closing, General Aultman stated that he 
would appreciate the return of this troop, should he command the camp the following 
summer. 

The 6th Cavalry sent to Fort Des Moines one officer and four enlisted men for compe- 
tition for places on the Cavalry Rifle team. In the final elimination the three men stood 
as follows: 

Sergeant Jim Adams, Troop F, 6th Cavalry, 2d place; Captain Wade C. Gatchell, 6th 
Cavalry, 20th place; First Sergeant J. E. Lovely, Troop E, 6th Cavalry, 34th place. 

As only 19 riflemen were taken to Camp Perry, Sergeant Adams was the only man of 
the 6th Cavalry to make the squad, and we are proud to say that he also succeeded in 
making the final ten men that represented the cavalry in the National Rifle Team Match. 
He made a score of 281, which was second high score on the Cavalry Team. Besides 
shooting as a member of the Cavalry Team, Sergeant Adams took places in the following 
matches: 

200 Yards Free Rifle Match, 15th place; score, 94; prize, $4.00. 

National Individual Pistol Match, 37th place; prize, bronze medal. 

On September 18, 1923, the regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel McGee, participated in 
exercises commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of the Battle of Chickamauga. The 
famous attack and charge up Snodgrass Hill was re-enacted, the 6th Cavalry representing 
the Confederates, while the R. O. T. C. students of Chattanooga, under Captain Van Dyke 
Ochs, represented the Union forces. After this brilliant attack had been executed, the 
cavalry made two charges with sabers drawn, which met with much applause from the 
assembled veterans. On the same date the 6th Cavalry band gave a special concert 
during the barbecue luncheon in Chickamauga Park, which was attended by more than 
4,500 people. The following day the 6th Cavalry took part in the parade of Spanish- 
American War Veterans in Chattanooga. Fully 3,500 persons took part in this parade. 

Among the attractions in Chattanooga the first part of October was the large Inter- 
state Fair. The secretary of the fair very kindly included in his program a number of 
military races, two a day, for members of the 6th Cavalry, on the dates of October 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. The length of these races varied from one-quarter to one mile, and they soon 
became one of the most popular events of the fair. Headquarters Troop succeeded in 
winning the majority of places. In addition to participating in these races, the 6th 
Cavalry band rendered special concerts at the fair grounds on October 4 and 5. 

On October 12, 1923, Brigadier-General A. J. Bowley, acting commander of the Fourth 
Corps Area, arrived at Fort Oglethorpe, and on the following morning he inspected and 
reviewed the 6th Cavalry. Following this, he witnessed a combat problem executed by 
the regiment in Chickamauga Park. Upon conclusion of this exercise, General Bowley 
went to the Catoosa target range, where he inspected the First Squadron, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McGee. 
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There was a field day, held in accordance with our training program, on October 27. 
The relative standing of the troops was as follows: 

Troop F, 38; Troop A, 23; Headquarters Troop, 23; Troop C, 17; Service Troop, 15; 
Troop E, 3; Troop G, 3; Troop B, 1. 

The regiment regrets the departure of its adjutant, Captain Charles H. Dayhuff, and 
Mrs. Dayhuff. He was ordered to Jacksonville, Fla., on recruiting duty. Shortly after- 
ward Captain Vernon M. Shell, who recently commanded Headquarters Troop, was ap- 
pointed as the new regimental adjutant. 

A fatal accident occurred on the evening of November 7, when Sergeant Norman 
Ridner, Service Troop, was struck by a passing truck on the La Fayette-Chattanooga Pike, 
dying as a result of his injuries. Funeral services were held on November 9 at 3.15 p. m. 

On Armistice Sunday special services were held in the chapel at Fort Oglethorpe. 
Chaplain Henry N. Blanchard was assisted by the American Legion and its auxiliary, 


‘the Chickamauga High School Chorus, and the Chattanooga Musical Society, in a program 


which was one of the most complete in the history of the chapel. Colonel Fleming pre- 
sided and made a short address, and then very appropriately introduced the principal 
speaker, Mr. Alex W. Guerry, former commander of the local legion post. Mrs. William 
Fritts and Mrs. G. F. Milton, Jr., rendered special music in addition to the special 
orchestra and chorus. 

Armistice Day was observed at Fort Oglethorpe on November 12, when, at 12 o’clock, 
the national salute of 21 guns was fired, with troops and colors saluting and the band 
playing the national anthem. For a period of one minute before 12 all troops stood at 
parade rest, and upon the completion of the national anthem and salute they were 
paraded before the commanding officer. 

The band and Troop A, 6th Cavalry, Captain W. G. Simmons commanding, participated 
in Armistice Day ceremonies in Rome, Ga. These troops were sent by special invitation 
and request, and their appearance and conduct were most highly commended by all who 
saw them. A letter of appreciation and commendation was also sent to the regimental 
commander by the city officials of Rome for the services of these troops. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 


After having been in the field since September 15th the regiment returned to Fort 
Bliss on October 19. Both horses and men reached Fort Bliss in good condition. The 
regiment took the field on September 15 to participate in maneuvers of the First Cavalry 
Division in the Big Bend country, south of Marfa, Texas. Following an eight-day march 
the Seventh Cavalry entered the maneuver area as a part of the Brown Forces (Second 
Cavalry Brigade) under command of Brigadier General Joseph C. Castner, operating 
against the White Forces (First Cavalry Brigade) under command of Colonel Walter 
C. Short. The two-sided maneuver lasted five days. During this period Major General 
Robert L. Howze acted as chief umpire pro tempore. The sixth day constituted a con- 
centration march by the whole cavalry division on Alamito Creek, Texas. ‘There the 
division rested for one day before entering upon a one-sided maneuver comprising the 
whole division. On the following day the division, under command of General Howze, 
engaged in the one-sided maneuver which lasted for three days, and in which the artillery 
and machine guns supported the cavalry. Ball ammunition was used in this maneuver 
while blank ammunition was used in the former. At the termination of the one-sided 
maneuver, on October 3, the division marched into Camp Marfa, Texas. There the troops 
remained for a rest and recreation period until October 9, when the units of the First 
Brigade began the march to their home stations and the advance and 4th echelon of 
the division set out for Fort Bliss, Texas. The units of the Second Brigade began their 
return march to Fort Bliss on the morning of the 10th. While the troops were at Marfa 
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each day was devoted to competitive games and events. Each unit of the division had 
entries in all events. There were also civilian entrants in some events. 

The baseball and polo tournaments, prize fights, horse races and steeple chase were 
enjoyed by both the civilians and the military. Perhaps the most interesting and spec- 
tacular feature of the sojourn was the review of the whole First Cavalry Division on 
October 5, by General Howze and a number of distinguished visitors. The civilian popu- 
lace turned out en masse from miles around the countryside to see the review. There 
were many social events during the visit of the troops, the most prominent of which were 
the banquet tendered General Howze, his staff and officers of the division by the citizens 
of Marfa, and the reception and dinner dance given by General Howze and his staff in 
honor of the civilians and prominent citizens of Marfa. 

The Seventh Cavalry acquitted itself with credit in the maneuver, and Colonel 
Fitzhugh Lee received very favorable comment from General Howze and General Castner. 
The umpires with the regiment also spoke in complimentary terms. Major Stephen W. 
Winfree, commanding the Second Squadron, and Major Howell M. Estes, commanding 
the First Squadron, were the recipients of letters of commendation from General Castner, 
commander of the Second Brigade. 

Major-General E. M. Lewis, commander of the 8th Corps Area, and Major-General 
Robert L. Howze, commander of the division, commended the division very highly on its 
splendid showing in the maneuvers. 

On September 8 the regimental baseball team played its final and deciding game for 
the championship of the post league. Amid applause and the rousing strains of “Garry 
Owen,” the team came off victorious, having defeated the 82d Field Artillery 3 to 1. 
This game was said to be the best that had been played on the local diamond, and one 
of the best army games of several years. The post league trophy, a large, handsome 
silver cup, was presented to the team by General Howze in an excellent presentation 
speech. During the tournament the team was handled by Lieutenant John B. Cooley, 
regimental athletic officer. Shortly after the close of the tournament Colonel Fitzhugh 
Lee complimented the team with a banquet. 

Since the return from maneuvers a division football team has been formed and put 
through some intensive training. This is a heavy, fast team and great things are antici- 
pated for it. A number of Seventh Cavalrymen are on the team. Captain R. H. Gallier, 
7th Cavalry, is one of the coaches. 

The First Cavalry Division Junior and Senior Polo Tournament recently occupied the 
attention of every one. The tournament opened on November 4 and closed on November 
18. The Senior Tournament was won by the First Cavalry Division Headquarters team ; 
the Junior Tournament, by the Fifth Cavalry team from Fort Clark, Texas. The Seventh 
Cavalry senior team, though eliminated early in the series, made a good showing. The 
team: Major Stephen W. Winfree, 1; Lieutenant J. H. Walker, 2; Captain John A. Het- 
tinger, 3; Major Howell M. Estes, 4; and Lieutenant H. EB. Bodine, Jr., substitute. The 
junior team composed of Lieutenant W. W. Yale, 1; Lieutenant H. E. Bodine, Jr., 2; 
Lieutenant S. P. Walker, 3; Lieutenant John B. Cooley, 4; and Lieutenant V. F. Shaw, 
substitute, lost to the junior team of the 5th Cavalry after a hard-fought game by a 
score of 7 to 5. Three members of the junior team had never played in a game before, 
while a fourth member had had very little experience. 

The regimental headquarters, the band, and one squadron, participated:in the Armis- 
tice Day parade in E] Paso. Colonel Lee was in command of the troops from Fort Bliss. 

142 men and 4 officers went on November 14 to the Dofia Ana target range, 28 miles 
north of Fort Bliss, for supplementary target practice. 

The regiment is now very busy pursuing the new drill schedule, which went into 
effect on November 14. This includes both dismounted and mounted drill. 

The Non-commissioned Officers’ Club met on November 12 and elected officers for 
the ensuing six months. Those who will preside over the destinies of the club for the 
next six months are: President, Sergeant William W. Morrison; secretary-treasurer, Sam 
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Goldsmith ; board of directors, Sergeants William L. O’Brien, Benny Witt, and Samuel S. 
Simonds. Colonel Lee favored the club with a few remarks. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Abraham G. Lott, Commanding 


On September 12 the regiment was a complete unit. The men on special duty from 
the various troops were returned to their respective organizations. Troop B, which had 
garrisoned Camp Furling, Columbus, N. M., since July 25, 1923, left Columbus on Sep- 
tember 8, marching by way of Deming, N. M., and reached Fort Bliss just before noon on 
the 12th. 

On September 15 the regiment, marching as a part of the 2d Cavalry Brigade, com- 
menced a ten-day hike to Ryan, Texas. Upon arrival at Ryan peace conditions ceased. 
The following five days were spent in two-sided maneuvers against the First Cavalry 
Brigade. Contact was gained on the first day, and that night the regiment bivouacked 
at Fisher’s ranch. When dawn broke the following morning and revealed to that part of 
the regiment not on outpost a strange guidon floating next to the regimental and national 
standards, with a white one and a red “C,” the entire work took on a new aspect. From 
that time on both officers and men looked on the maneuvers enthusiastically as being 
genuine competition. Then followed a series of one-sided maneuvers in which the 
division operated against an outlined enemy. 

The maneuvers as a whole were eminently successful, being far better than any before 
held the First Cavalry Division. This was due, first, of course, to the carefully laid 
plans of the division staff, and, second, to the co-operation and enthusiasm which made 
the carrying out of these plans possible. The skill with which the unit was led and the 
enthusiasm displayed by all ranks enabled the command to pass through this important 
phase of its training in a highly satisfactory manner. 

Following the maneuver period, the regiment marched to Marfa as part of the division, 
where a review was held, followed by four days of sports. There again the 8th was 
brilliantly successful, by winning the polo tournament and every jumping event in the 
horse show but one, and by showing well in the majority of other events. This splendid 
record was marred by only one defeat, in baseball, after the team had advanced to the 
finals. 

An instance of superb performance was given in the horse show, when entries from 
Troop E alone took first, second, and third places in the championship jumping event. 

The march home from Marfa to Fort Bliss was commenced on October 9, with every 
one, from the brigade commander to the newest recruit, anxious to get there. The 
Sunday stop-over at Hot Wells was spent mostly in shivering and keeping dry. The sun 
finally reappeared about 9 o’clock Monday morning, and the remainder of the hike was 
quite uneventful. On arriving at the garrison, October 19, a week’s holiday for men and 
horses was relished with much gusto. 

On the first Sunday in November the regiment opened the senior tournament for the 
1st Cavalry Division championship by defeating the 1st Cavalry in a hard-played game, 
in which the Ist Cavalry had a three-goal lead at the end of the third period. The 
following Tuesday the 5th Cavalry met the 8th and suffered a decisive defeat. Fortune 
turned on Sunday, when the teams lined up against Division Headquarters for the finals. 
Three games in one week was more than the ponies could stand, and the team was thor- 
oughly outmounted throughout the game. The junior four, using the same ponies, went 
down to defeat in their first game the following week. 

With the ending of the polo tournament the regiment’s strength was materially reduced 
by sending 210 men and 10 officers to the new rifle range in New Mexico for firing record 
in the supplementary season. Upon their return, about December 1, the entire regiment 
will settle down for a long winter of training and school. 
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NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Major Joseph F. Richmond, Commanding 


The regiment has settled into the routine work of the school year at the Cavalry School 
with only three vacancies in strength. Sergeant William McCoy, of the band section, and 
Master Sergeant Thomas Rucker were retired with appropriate ceremony, at the 9th 
Cavalry Club, on September 22 and November 17, respectively. 

On November 16 the regiment celebrated the anniversary of its arrival at this post 
from the Philippines. A roast-pig dinner was served at the 9th Cavalry Mess, at which 
all officers of the regiment, with their wives and guests, were present. The dinner was 
prepared and served under the direction of Staff Sergeant Elijah McCarthy and Mess 
Sergeants John Bolin and Winter Washington and was very successful. Following the 
dinner, all repaired to the 9th Cavalry Club, where a splendid program, under the direc- 
tion of Master Sergeant Thomas Rucker, assisted by Staff Sergeant Morris Brown, the 
band leader, was rendered. The evening closed with dancing to the music of the 9th 
Cavalry Jazz Orchestra, directed by Sergeant Clyde O. Andrews, of the band section. 

The 9th Cavalry farm has been enlarged by the addition of a fine new, entirely 
modern farm house built from Funston salvage lumber by the able hands of Lorenzo P. 
Shaw, private, first class, and William Mershon, of Headquarters and Service Troop, 
respectively. The painting was done by Fred Miller, private, first class, and Walter 
Williams, and the plumbing was installed by Sergeant Jackson Kendall, all of Head- 
quarters and Service Troop. Sergeant Randall Ephraim, assisted by Sergeant Lonnie 
Pitts, built the fences. The farm is now well stocked with hogs and cows, awaiting the 
call of Staff Sergeant McCarthy to be ready for the 9th Cavalry Mess. 

The thirty-five sets of quarters in Rileyville (the 9th Cavalry Coloney) have all been 
given a new coat of roofing tar. Painting of the houses is rapidly progressing, directed 
by First Sergeant William Smith, and Rileyville is about ready for winter. The regi- 
mental] insignia has arrived, which, together with shining brass buttons and belt buckles, 
makes all 9th Cavalrymen fairly conspicuous when the sun is shining. 

Preparations are now under way for a great Thanksgiving dinner and program, to be 
followed by a dance at the club. As a surprise on the BE. & R. Theater program Sunday 
night, November 18, the 9th Cavalry band appeared and played four numbers between the 
pictures. Their neat appearance and splendid playing brought down the house. They 
responded as a final encore with the 9th Cavalry hymn. 


TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel J. C. Rhea, Commanding 


Troop G returned to the post on September 9, from Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, 
Arizona, where they were engaged in salvaging that camp since February 13, of this 
year. 

Troop B left the post on September 10 for Naco, Arizona, where they are engaged in 
salvaging the camp at that place. 

The 25th Infantry arrived in post on September 14 for a month’s stay at the target 
range camp in preparation for the annual tactical inspection by the Corps Area Com- 
mander. During their stay here the 10th Cavalry held several field problems in con- 
junction with the 25th Infantry. It was a fine opportunity for field work with another 
branch of the service and both the cavalry and infantry officers expressed satisfaction 
with the results obtained. 

Several delightful dances were held at the Officers’ Club with the 25th Infantry 
officers and their wives as our guests. 

A baseball league was formed this summer with a team from each battalion of the 
25th Infantry and from each squadron of the 10th Cavalry. The 2nd Squadron won 
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the pennant with the ist Squadron landing in second place, which was very gratifying 
to the cavalrymen. 

It was with great regret that we bid farewell to the infantry on October 8, when 
they started pounding the sand back to Nogales, Arizona. 

Polo has been started with a dash this season. A handicap tournament of four 
teams is now in progress. At the close of this tournament a regimental four will be 
selected and games arranged with outside teams. Present prospects indicate that the 
Buffaloes will bellow very loudly this winter in polo. 

Major-General Edward M. Lewis, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel S. R. Gleaves 
and First Lieutenant Morgan E. Jones, A. D. C., arrived in post on October 4, for the 
annual tactical inspection. On the afternoon of the fourth the general reviewed the 
regiment, which was followed by an inspection of the troops on the drill grounds. The 
next day the regiment maneuvered against an outlined enemy. We camped that night 
in Garden Canyon. The next day we maneuvered against the 25th Infantry. The excel- 
lent results of the inspection were very gratifying to the Corps Area Commander. The 
General reported that the preparedness of this command for active field service was 
satisfactory. 

Major Frank K. Chapin has joined the regiment. Captains Lisle, Shipp, Everett, 
Maas, Taylor, J. B. Shannon, Dockler, and Stewart have joined the regiment from the 


Cavalry School. Second Lieutenant William Biddle joined recently from the Military 


Academy. 
Colonel J. C. Rhea has been assigned to the regiment and will assume command on 


his arrival the end of November. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel H. J. Brees, Commanding 


From 2.00 p. m., September 9, to 3.00 p. m., September 10, a team from the regiment 
competed in the greatest horse race on record—a race for a distance of 259 miles, across 
mountains and plains, in daylight and dark. It was the last lap of the recent revival of 
the old pony express. Although the Army Team, as a competitor for the whole distance, 
had been withdrawn, as satisfactory arrangements could not be made, the Commanding 
General, Ninth Corps Area, ordered the 11th Cavalry to compete with the civilian team 
across the State of California. 

The distance of 259 miles was divided into 34 relays, varying in length from one to 
twelve miles. It was run by the winners, the civilian team, in the elapsed time of 13 
hours and 45 minutes, and by the 11th in the elapsed time of 14 hours and 5 minutes. 
The average speed of the winning team was 18,83 miles per hour. At least 75 per cent 
of the horses used by the winners were thoroughbreds, while those used by the 11th were 
all public mounts except two, which were private mounts and part thoroughbred. 

The regiment has been engaged since October 1 in small-arms practice. Every effort 
is being made to better the records made last year. 

Troop C, Captain H. A. Buckley commanding, returned from duty with the training 
camps at Camp Lewis on September 7. Troop E, Captain H. E. Pendleton commanding, 
returned from San Francisco on October 27, after having spent three months in giving 
exhibition drills, etc., at fairs in central California and at the American Legion Convention 
in San Francisco. 

It is expected that Troop G will return to the post from San Diego next month. This 
will be the first time the regiment has been collected in one post since 1916. 

The troops are considerably under strength and it will not be possible to carry out 
troop, squadron, or regimental drills until after the recruits who are now coming in are 
turned to duty. Eighty-nine recruits have reported since November 1, and every effort 
is being made to get them into shape to assign them to organizations. 
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REGIMENTAL NOTES 


Colonel H. J. Brees joined and assumed command of the regiment on September 17. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Tatum joined on August 22 and has been appointed regimental 
executive officer. Major C. B. Hazeltine joined September 18 and has been assigned to 
command the Second Squadron. Captains Redner, Hawley, Gibbs, and Adamson joined 
the regiment after the completion of the summer training camps. Captain Gibbs has been 
appointed regimental plans and training officer, Captain Redner has been assigned to 
Troop A, Captain Adamson to Troop B, and Captain Hawley to Troop C. 

The ladies of the post have undertaken the job of redecorating the Officers’ Club, in 
order to make it more attractive and of more use to the social life of the post. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold and Sam Fordyce, Texas 
Colonel John M. Morgan, Commanding 


Colonel Morgan assumed command of the regiment on October 1, relieving Colonel 
Sedgwick Rice, who retires for age March 25, 1924. Colonel Rice has commanded the 
regiment since March, 1920. Colonel Morgan has previously served as an officer of the 
12th Cavalry, having been the first commanding officer of Troop G when the regiment 
was organized in 1901. 

At noon of September 29 the entire Fort Brown command assembled in a small 
grove on the reservation and tendered to Colonel Rice a farewell luncheon. Talks were 
made by Colonel Rice, Colonel Morgan, and other members of the regiment. 

The Fort Brown football team has established a splendid record during the present 
season, and great interest has been shown in football by the entire command. The team 
now stands undefeated, having won games from Brownsville, Weslaco, Fort Ringgold, 
and McAllen. However, one game with Weslaco was a scoreless tie. 

The Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold and Fort McIntosh boxers assisted the Hidalgo 
County fair at Mission, November 13, by participating in the bouts arranged by the fair. 
Private McCormick, of Headquarters Troop, 12th Cavalry, defeated Hansen, at Fort 
McIntosh, in a ten-round bout. Private Crane, of Headquarters Troop, 12th Cavalry, 
defeated Cowan, of Fort McIntosh, in a six-round bout. Private Cook, of Troop G, 12th 
Cavalry, scored a knockout in the seventh round against Private Foerster, of Troop B, 
12th Cavalry. Corporal Shipman, of Troop C, 12th Cavalry, was defeated by Private 
Schokes, of Fort McIntosh. 

Major-General Edward M. Lewis, the Corps Area Commander, accompanied by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel R. Gleaves, General Staff, and First Lieutenant Morton McD. 
Jones, cavalry, conducted the annual tactical inspections of the Fort Brown and Fort 
Ringgold commands during the period from October 29 to November 1. 

Supplementary pistol practice was commenced November 1 and has been completed 
with splendid results. Supplementary rifle practice was commenced and will be com- 
pleted before December 15. 

Renewed interest has been taken in polo by the 12th Cavalry during the present 
quarter. The Fort Brown and Fort Ringgold squads have been practicing consistently. 
On Armistice Day Fort Ringgold defeated Fort Brown at Fort Ringgold by a score of 
6 to 4, and on November 14, at Mission, Fort Ringgold won from Fort Brown by a score 
of 6 to 2. Fort Brown was handicapped in both games, due to a fall which injured 
Lieutenant Maddox in the first chucker of the Ringgold game and prevented his playing 
again for a few days. The teams included the following players: Fort Ringgold— 
Captain Blatt, First Lieutenants Rodwell and Barriger, and Sergeant Yestnic. Fort 
Brown—Captains Houghton, Harshberger, Rathjen, and Lieutenants Buckland, Maddox, 


Rapp, and Burnside. 
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THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel J. J. Boniface, Commanding 


Troop G, commanded by Captain Larson, has returned from a very successful trip to 
Fort Douglas, having been there in connection with the Reserve Officers and the C. M. T. 
camps. The last days of this march was made in heavy rains and deep mud, The troop 
arrived back at this post at 10.00 p. m., having covered 54 miles that day. The morale of 
the officers and men was exceptionally high and the condition of the horses was excellent. 
Total distance marched was about 1,000 miles. 

The polo team went to the fall tournament at Fort Riley and made an excellent show- 
ing, more especially considering the fact that it was a new team and the players had had 
but little practice together. 

Colonel Harper, who commanded the regiment for about three years, went on leave, 
prior to retirement, on October 1. Colonel John J. Boniface assumed command upon the 
departure of Colonel Harper. Prior to Colonel Harper’s departure, a mounted review, 
followed by a dinner, was tendered him by the officers and ladies of the regiment, when 
he was presented with a beautiful watch and chain as a token of their esteem. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers schools and equitation classes were started 
the first of November and every one is busy mornings and afternoons. The commissioned 
personnel of the regiment has been largely changed this fall, about fifteen officers having 
been detailed with the Organized Reserves and to the Cavalry School. 

On the 5th of November sixty recruits were thankfully received, and they are under- 
going instruction under Lieutenant Leng. The regiment completed the supplementary 
rifle firing the first of November. We are now engaged in the supplementary pistol 
firing, and if the blizzards hold off will complete it by the last of the year. 

A ladies’ riding class has been organized by Colonel Boniface, officers of the regiment 
having been detailed as instructors. About thirty ladies from the post and from Cheyenne 
are attending the classes and are very enthusiastic. 

Boxing has started in the regiment and several excellent cards have been planned for 
the winter months, The first show was held on November 19, and a part of the proceeds 
is to be donated to the Cavalry Fund as the share of the 13th Cavalry. The regiment is 
engaged in field problems two days of each week. 

Much work is being done in preparation for the regimental horse show to be held 
about January 15, 1924. Upon completion of this show a riding team and musical drill 
squad will go to Denver to compete in the annual show at that place. 

During the past polo season the officers of the 13th Cavalry have played an average of 
two games each week during the entire season; usually there are three full teams present 
for all games. During October a team composed of Captain Dodge, Captain Shafer, 
Lieutenant Febiger, and Lieutenant Jones went to Fort Riley to take part in the two 
tournaments held by the Cavalry School. This team had played together very little, due 
to the loss of Captain Whittaker and Lieutenant Voight from the first team. In spite of 
the loss vf Llese two players, the 18th Cavalry representatives made a creditable showing, 
winning three games out of the five which they played. Each member of the team has 
expressed himself as very highly pleased with the treatment accorded them while at 
Fort Riley. 

The regiment is planning to have a big tournament at Fort D. A. Russell during the 
latter part of June or the first part of July, 1924. Seven teams, including Fort Riley 
and Fort Leavenworth, bave expressed themselves as desirous of participating. An effort 
will be made to have the 11th Cavalry, 14th Cavalry, and several civilian teams present. 
One new polo field is being made in preparation for this tournament. With the present 
interest in polo of all officers at Fort D. A. Russell and the continued support from the 
citizens of Cheyenne, this tournament is sure to be a big success. 
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FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel H. La T. Cavenaugh, Commanding 


From September 1 to 15 the 14th Cavalry was engaged in rifle practice, with the 
exception of Troop G, which was marching from Fort Snelling to Fort Des Moines, 

On September 19 the 14th Cavalry, less First Squadron, left Fort Des Moines and 
marched to Fort Omaha, Neb., to take part in the Ak-Sur-Ben Carnival week celebration 
of October 1 to 6 of the city of Omaha. A few days previous to this Battery B of the 
9th Field Artillery also left Fort Des Moines for the same destination, but by a different 
route. 

The 14th Cavalry marched via Booneville, Earlham, Stuart, Adair, Atlantic, Oakland, 
and Council Bluffs, staying over night in each town except Atlantic. At Atlantic the 
regiment remained over a day to rest and put on some exhibition drills. The famous 
bareback squad of the Headquarters Troop, 14th Cavalry, which has exhibited at various 
fairs in Iowa, gave an exhibition of bareback riding and pyramid riding to music. 
Troop F gave their fancy saddle exhibition drill. A picked-up baseball team from the 
regiment played a similar team from Atlantic, and after a scoreless game for seven 
innings the Atlantic team scored twice to a single tally by the 14th. After the first three 
days, when the roads were very muddy with intermittent rains, the march was made 
with good weather conditions. 

While in Omaha the regiment and Battery B, 9th Field Artillery, took part in the 
parade of October 2 in the morning and gave exhibition drills during the afternoon. 
Marshal Ney, owned by Major William H. Shepherd, 9th Fieid Artillery, and ridden by 
Captain Carmichael, 9th Field Artillery, gave an exhibition of fancy high jumping. Red 
Dog, a government horse, ridden by First Sergeant Brown, of Headquarters Troop, 14th 
Cavalry, was also featured in a special jumping event. The 14th Cavalry and the 9th 
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Field Artillery track teams took part in the 7th Corps Area field track meet held on 
October 2. They finished fourth and third, respectively, the 3d Infantry from Fort Snell- 
ing winning the meet and the 17th Infantry placing second. 

On October 3 nearly all of the men of the 14th Cavalry were dressed up in various 
colonial costumes and took part in the pageant parade staged by the Ak-Sar-Ben officials. 
On October 4 and 5 the Fort Des Moines polo team, composed of Captains Tobin and 
Williams and Lieutenant Judge, of the 14th Cavalry, and Captain Lawhon, of the 9th 
Field Artillery, played the Infantry team of Fort Snelling, composed of three 3d Infantry- 
men and one former 3d Infantryman. The Fort Des Moines team had no difficulty in 
winning both games, the first by a score of 10 to 0 and the next by a score of 13 to6. A 
beautiful trophy in the form of a silver loving cup was presented to the winning team by 
Mr. George Brandeis, of Omaha. 

On October 6 the regiment started on its return trip. The march back was made in 
seven days, with no stop-over. A short march was made on October 9 to Anita, and the 
exhibition drills, including some extra jumping, were given in connection with the home- 
coming week at Anita. Since October 12 preliminary practice, followed by record practice 
with the pistol, both mounted and dismounted, has kept all troops busy, with the excep- 
tion of Troop G, which has been engaged in rifle practice. Troop G spent the summer 
training period at Fort Snelling, returning to the post, after a march of 301 miles, on 
September 25. 

The results of rifle and pistol practice and saber instruction of the 2d Squadron, 
Headquarters, and Service Troops of the 14th Cavalry were as follows: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


Experts. Sharpshooters. Marksmen. Unqualified. Per cent, 
99 70 122 11 96.38 
PIsTOL—MOoUNTED 
180 42 20 8 96.8 
PISsTOL—DISMOUNTED 
77 72 76 77 74.5 
SABER INSTRUCTION 
Excellent 
Experts. swordsmen. Swordsmen. Unqualified Per cent. 
62 75 34 12 93.44 


The regular winter training program was inaugurated November 1 with, in addition 
to the regular instruction, two ladies’ riding classes for the ladies of the post and prom- 
inent horsewomen of Des Moines, and a gentlemen’s riding class for prominent Des Moines 
business men. On November 10 the 14th Cavalry took part in the exercises preceding 
the Drake-Coe football game as an Armistice Day celebration. 
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MORE PUBLICITY AND MORE PEP 


The following recommendations are offered by the Executive Committee, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard Association : 

All organizations are urged to clean up and pep up; get only high-grade: men into the 
outfits; make your drill night an attraction, not a bore; invite groups of business and 
professional men and other good citizens to visit the armories. 

As much as possible, keep in touch with the parents of your men. 

Get your outfit in good condition and show them in public as often as convenient. 

Newspapers will gladly give you space for good news items; these should be avail- 
able at least once a week; this is a desirable asset to any organization. 

See to it that your chamber of commerce has a live military committee who under- 
stand our game; no chamber of commerce is complete without a military committee. 

In communities where there are officers of the several components of the army, clubs 
should be formed and get-together meetings held at stated periods, with the idea of 
cementing the friendship of the Regular Army, National Guard, and Reserve. 

Ask the Reserve Officers to make use of your armories and take part in your drills 
and schools. Show them that we are playing the game with them. 

Several outfits have successfully put on military shows; these are interesting and 
instructive to the people of the community as well as the organizations presenting them. 

Company reunions may be held, to interest some of the past members of the company. 
One company in a small town got out 110 ex-members, ranging in age from 21 to 65 years. 
These were divided into groups, according to age, and each group was drilled in the 
manual of arms and close-order movements. This reunion was held on a regular drill 
night of the company. Lunch was served, and much was accomplished in the way of 
boosting the outfit. 


SERVICE TROOP, 116th CAVALRY, IDAHO NATIONAL GUARD— 
FALL GYMKHANA 


On Armistice Day the Caldwell Service Troop entertained over 600 people at the 
Recreation Park at Caldwell, Idaho, in many daring and spectacular exhibitions of 
horsemanship. Much credit for the success of the afternoon is due to Sergeant M. 
Anderson; U. S. Cavalry, instructor assigned to duty with the Idaho National Guard. 
There were 25 men, 15 women, and 10 girls entered in the program, and some of the 
best marks were made by the weaker sex. Captain M. G. McConnell, commanding this 
unit, supervised the show. He was loyally supported by the progressive business men 
of the city, especially in the donation of prizes and by the management of the grounds, 
who loaned the space also for the period of training. ‘ 

The winners of the more noteworthy classes were: Competitive high jumping, 
Private Collins; ladies’ jumping, Miss Farrer; mounted wrestling, 1st Platoon; polo 
ball race, Private H. Scott; pony express race, Sergeant Hinds. 


SECOND ANNUAL SHOW OF TROOP M, rst CAVALRY, N. Y. N. G. 


This interesting event was held in the armory at Geneseo, N. Y., on October 13. The 
program was largely attended and the competition was quite keen. Major Winthrop 
Chandler, M. F. H., headed the committee and Brigadier-General Harold C. Bickford, 
of Buffalo, and Mr. George B. Hulme, of Halesite, L. I., judged the events. 

Of the more important classes the following are the winners: Model cavalry horse, to 
be shown in hand, Rance, H. V. Colt; officer’s charger, Classmate, Mrs. W. A. Wadsworth ; 
trooper’s mount, Mantau, U. S. Government; open jumping, Flanders, Colonel Donovan; 
championship jumping, Flanders, Colonel Donovan. 
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151st MACHINE-GUN SQUADRON, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
By Captain M. S. Williamson, Cavalry, Executive Officer 


October 6th, the officers of the 151st Machine-gun Squadron, 61st Cavalry Division, 
journeyed to Plattsburg by motor and the following day fired a rifle and pistol match 
with the officers of the 26th Infantry. 

The Reserve Officers were met by the Commanding Officer, Colonel Milo Corey, and 
his staff, on their arrival and served with a hot buffet lunch. They then went to the 
range, but found it too dark to do any shooting. Upon returning to the post they were 
treated to a fine chicken dinner, followed by an evening of the finest entertainment. The 
bachelor officers of the post can rightfully boast of a fine orchestra and entertainers. 
After this evening of general “getting together,” it is felt that a stronger tie was made 
between the brothers from the two components. We of the Reserve feel that a better 
understanding may be had throughout the country by similar assemblies. This was the 
first shooting match that has been held in the corps area between the Regulars and 
Reserves. This same reserve organization has fired several matches with the National 
Guard in Albany. 

Sunday morning we fired the rifle match, and in the afternoon the pistol match. Out 
of a possible 1,200 points with the rifle, the Regulars won by 200 points. Out of a possible 
1,721 points with the pistol, the Regulars won by 312 points. Considering the fact that 
we were shooting some officers on the Reserve team that had not fired since 1918, and 
that we fired strange rifles after a long ride in the wind, we are not discouraged one bit 
by the score. 

The teams were represented by eight members from each organization. The Regulars 
demonstrated their ability, no doubt, and it is a demonstration of what we in the Reserve, 
with practice, will be able to put across, we hope, in the next match. The 26th will come 
to Albany to fire the return match soon. 

Enough cannot be said of the excellent spirit shown by the Regulars all throughout 
our stay. Every one, from the Commanding Officer on down, made the visit one that will 
long be remembered by their brother Reserve Officers. The squadron here is commanded 
by Major G. V. Schenck, who is corporation counsel of the city of Albany. The squadron 
team is composed of the following officers: Captain E. C. Niles, Lieutenants E. H. Leggett, 
T. W. Cassavant, R. N. Clicquennoi, H. E. Marston, J. J. Lyons, W. F. Toole, and E. B. 
Winchester. All of these officers are World War veterans who served with distinction. 


WEARING OF THE UNIFORM BY RESERVE OFFICERS 


The policy of the War Department, as will be seen from Revised Army Regulations 
600-40, is to encourage Reserve Officers to wear their uniforms on all occasions where 
military dress is proper and in good taste. The revised regulations cover all the functions 
where a Reserve Officer should appear in uniform, and specifically those cases where a 
Reserve Officer is also a member of the Regular Army or the National Guard. 

That part of these regulations relating to the wearing of uniforms by Reserve Officers 
is quoted, the changes from the original regulations being printed in italics. 


EXTRACT 


22. Officers’ Reserve Corps.—a. Except as otherwise prescribed, a Reserve Officer on 
active duty will wear the uniform, including insignia, prescribed for officers of the Regular 
Army. 
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b. (1) Reserve Officers not members of the Regular Army or National Guard, not on 
active duty and within the United States or its possessions, may wear the uniform on 
occasions of military ceremony, at social functions of a military character, at informal 
gatherings of the same character, and when engaged in the military instruction of a cadet 
corps or similar organization, or when responsible for the military discipline at an educa- 
tional institution. Such Reserve Officers may also wear the uniform when attached to an 
organization for target practice, when visiting a military station for participation in 
military drills or exercises, or when assembled for the purpose of instruction. 

(2) Reserve Officers not on active duty, and outside the United States or its posses- 
sions, will not, except when granted authority, wear the uniform. Such officers, on occa- 
sions of military ceremony or other military functions, may, upon reporting to the nearest 
military attaché and having their status accredited, be granted authority to appear in 
uniform. 

(3) Field clerks, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Regular Army who hold 
commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps may wear the uniform of their grade in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, as follows: 

(a) When undergoing voluntary training designed for Reserve Officers, which they 
have been authorized to take by their department or corps area commanders, and in going 
to and returning from this training. 

(b) When attending meetings or functions of associations formed for military pur- 
poses whose membership is composed largely or entirely of officers of the Army of the 
United States or former members of the service. 

The uniform of the reserve grade will not be worn by field clerks, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army in an office of the military establishment or at 
places where they would come into contact with troops of the Regular Army, or of the 
National Guard when called into Federal service, except when the wearer is on active 
duty as a Reserve Officer or as is otherwise authorized in this paragraph. 

(4) The rules stated above will apply also to warrant officers and enlisted men of 
the National Guard holding reserve commissions and not on active duty as Reserve Offi- 
cers, when the National Guard is called into the service of the United States; but when 
the National Guard is acting as a State force, these individuals may wear the uniform of 
their reserve rank as prescribed in b (1) above, when not actually on duty with the 
National Guard, except at places where, or on occasions when, the wearer would come 
into contact with other members of uniformed troops of the National Guard of his State. 

c. Members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps will provide themselves with field uniforms 
with insignia of the branch in which commissioned, for use when ordered to active duty. 
Other than clothing, everything needed by such officers will be issued to them when on 
active duty, except such articles as they may have previously purchased from the War 
Department. 

35. General Provisions—c (As changed by C 1, AR 600-40). Reserve Officers and 
officers of the National Guard in Federal Service will wear the same insignia as officers 
of the Regular Army. 
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